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| LAURENCE STERNE, A. M. 
: - WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


—— ——_  _— — 


Roozn Stir * (grandson to archbishop Sterne) 
lieutenant in Handaside's regiment, was married to 
Agnes Hebert, widow of a captain of a good family. 

er ſamily name was (7 believe) Nuttle—though, upon 
recollection, that was the name of her father-in-law, who 


was a noted sutler in Flanders, in Queen Anne's wars, 


. Mr. Sterne was descended from a family of that name in Suf- 
folk, one of which settled in Nottinghamshire. The following gene- 
alogy is extracted from Thoresby's Dncatus Leodinensis, p. 245.— 


SIMON ERNI, of Mansfield. 


— 
Dr. Richard Sterne, = Elizabeth 
Archbishop of York of Mr. bil ne * * 
rob. June, 1683. | _— 
* 


— — 


4,4 WY | 3 
RI Sterne, William ine, Simon Sterne, Mary, d .;ghter 


York and of Mansfield. of Elvington | aud helress of 
Kilvinęton, and Haltax, Roger Jaques, 
Esq. 1700. 0b. 1703. of Elvington. 
On emom————_—_ , 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
Richard. Roger. Jaques, IL. D. Mary, Elizabeth. Frances. 


LAUREN CIE STERN R. 


Nhe arms of the family, says Gnillam, in his book of Heraldry, 
p. 77, are, Or, a chevron between three grosses flory, sable. The 
cregt, on a wreath of his colours, a sfariting proper. 
Trifling circumstances are worthy of natice, when connected 
with distingnished characters. The arms of Mr. Sterne's fanuly 


are no otherwise important than -on account of the crest havi 
afforded a hint for one of the finest stories in the Sentiment 


y. See p. 100. 
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where my father married his wife's daughter, (N. B. he 
was in debt to him) which was on September, 25 
1711, old style.—This Nuttle had a son by my grand- 
mother—a fine person of a man, but a ** help 
hat became of him I know not.— The family o 
an left) live now at Clonmel, in the south of Ireland ; 
at which town I was born, November 24, 1713, a few 
days after my mother arrived from Dunkirk.—My birth- 
day was ominous to my poor father, who was, the day 
of our arrival, with many other brave officers, broke, 
and sent adrift into the wide world, with a wife and 
two children—the elder of which was Mary ; she was 
born at Lisle, in French Flanders, July 10, 1712, new 
style.— This child was the most unfortunate—She mar- 
ried one Weemans, in Dublin who used her most 
unmercifully spent his substance, became a bankrupt, 

. and left my poor sister to shiſt for herself; which she 
was able to do but for a few months, for she went to a 

iend's house in the country, and died of a broken 

; heart, She was a most beautiful woman—of a fine 
figure, and deserved a better fate. The regiment in 
which my father served being broke, he left Ireland as 

soon as I was Me to be carried, with the rest of his 

family, and came to the family seat at Elvington, near 

York, where his mother lived. She was daughter to 

Sir Roger Jaques, and an heiress. There we sojourned 

for about ten months, when. the regiment was estab- 

lished, and our household decamped with bag and 

baggage for Dublin. — Within a month of our arrival, 

my father left us, being ordered to Exeter; where, in 

* a sad winter, my mother and her two children followed 
=. him, travelling from Liverpool, by land, to Plymouth. 
—(Melancholy description of this journey not neces- 
to be transmitted here.)—In twelve months we 
were all sent back to Dublin, —My mother, with three 
of us (for she lay-in at Plymouth of a boy, Joram) took 
ship at Bristol, for Ireland, and had a narrow N 
from being cast away, by a leak springing up in the 
vessel.— At length, atter many perils and struggles, we 
t to Dublin.— There my father took a large house, 
urnished it, and in a year and a half's time spent a 
great deal of moncy.—In the year 1719, all unhinged 
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again; the regiment was ordered, with many others, to 
the 1sle ot Wight, in order to embark for Spain in the 
Vigo expedition. We accompanied the regiment, and 
vere driven into Milford Haven, but landed at Bristol; 
Tom thence, by land, to Plymouth again, and to the 
Isle of Wight—where, I remember, we stayed en- 
camped some time before the embarkation of the 
troops—(in this expedition, from Bristol to Hampshire, 
we — r Joram—a pretty boy, four years old, of 
the small-pox.) My mother, sister, and myself, remained 
at the Isle of Wight during the Vigo expedition, and 
until the regiment had got back to Wicklow, in Ire- 
land; from whence my father sent for us. We had 
r Joram's loss supplied, during our stay in the Isle 

of Wight, by the birth of a girl, Anne, born September 
the 23d, 1719.— This pretty blossom fell at the age of 
three years, in the barracks of Dublin—She was, as I 
well remember, of a fine delicate frame, not made to 
last long—as were most of my father's babes We 
embarked for Dublin, and had all been cast away by 


a most violent storm ; but through the intercessions of 


my mother, the captain was prevailed upon to turn 
back into Wales, where we stayed a month, and at 
length got into Dublin, and travelled by land to 
Wicklow, where my father had for some weeks given 
us over for lost. We lived in the barracks at Wicklow 
one year (1720) when Devijeher (so called after colo- 
nel Devijeher) was born. From thence we decamped 
to stay half a year with Mr. Fetherston, a clergyman, 
about seven miles from Wicklow; who being a relation 
of my mother's, invited us to his — at Animo,— 
It was in this parish during our stay, that I had that 
wonderful escape in falling through a mill-race whilst 
the mill was going, and of being taken up unhurt: the 
story is incredible, but known for truth in all that part 
of Ireland, where hundreds of the common people 
flocked to see me. From hence we followed the regi- 
ment to Dublin, where we lay in the barracks a year. 
In this year (1721) I learnt to write, &c.—The regi 
ment ordered, in twenty-two, to Carrickfergus, in t 
north of Ireland. We all — ; but got no fur- 
ther than Drogheda: thence or ered to ullengar. 
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forty miles west, where, by Providence, we stumbled 
upon @ kind Yelation, a collateral descendant from 
archbishop Sterne, who took us all to his castle, and 
kindly entertained us for a year, and sent us to the 
regiment at Carrickfergus, loaded with kindnesses, &c. 
A most rueful and tedious journey had we all (in 
March) to Carrickfergus, where we arrived in six or 
seven days.—Little Devijeher here died; he was three 
ears old He had been left behind at nurse at a farm- 
ouse near Wicklow, but was fetched to us by my 
father the summer after—Another child sent to fill his 
place, Susan. This babe too left us behind in this weary 
journey. The autumn of that your, or the spring aſter- 
wards (I ſorget which) my ſather got leave of his colo- 
nel to fix me at school—whick he did near Halifax, 
with an able master; with whom I stayed some time, 
till, by God's care of me, my cousin Sterne, of Elving- 
ton, became a father to me, and sent me to the univer- 
8ity, &c. &c.—To pursue the thread of our story, my 
father's regiment was the year after ordered to Lon- 
donderry, where another sister was brought forth, Ca- 
therine, still living; but most unhappily estranged from 
me by my uncle's wickedness and herown folly. From 
this station the regiment was sent to defend Gibraltar, 
at the siege, where my father was run through the body 
by captain Phillips, in a duel — quarrel began about 
A Pere) with much difficulty he survived, though 
with an impaired constitution, which was not able to 
withstand the hardships it was put to; for he was sent 
to Jamaica, where he soon fell by the country fever, 
which took away his senses first, and made a child of 
him ; and then, in a month or two, walking about con- 
tinually without complaining, till the moment he sat 
down in an arm-chair, and breathed his last, which was 
at Port Antonio, on the north of the island. My father 
was & little smart man, active to the last degree in all 
exercises, most patient of fatigue and disappointments, 
of which it pleased God to give him full measure. 
was in his temper somewhat rapid and hasty, but of a 
kindly, sweet disposition, void of all design, and so in- 
nocent in his own intentions, that he suspected no one; 
£0 that you might have cheated him ten times in a day, 
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if nine had not been sufficient for your purpose. M 
r father died in March 1731. I remained at Ha 

Fax till about the latter end of that year, and cannot 
omit mentioning this anecdote of myself and school- 
master :—He had had the ceiling of the school-room 
new white-washed—the ladder remained there I one 
unlucky day mounted it, and wrote with a brush, in 
large capital letters, LAU. STERNE, for which the 
usher severely whipped me. My master was very much 
hurt at this, and said, before me, that never should that 
name be effaced, for I was a boy of genius, and be was 
sure I should come to preferment.—This expression 
made me forget the stripes I had received.—In the 
year thirty-twq, my cousin sent me to the university, 
where I staid some time.“ Twas there that I com- 
menced a friendship with Mr. H—, which has been 
lasting on both sides.—I then came to York, and my 
uncle got me the living of Sutton; and at York I be- 
came acquainted with your mother, and courted her 
for two years—she owned she liked me; but thought 
herself not rich enough, or me too pours to be joined 
went to her sister's in 8 —, and I wrote 
to her oſten.—I believe then she was partly determined 
to have me, but would not say 30.—At her return she 

ell into a consumption —and one evening that I was 
sitting by her, with an almost broken heart to see her 
$0111, she said,“ My dear Laurey, I can never be yours, 
for I verily believe I have not long to live ! but I have 
left you every chilling of my fortune,” Upon that she 
showed me her will.— This generosity overpowered 
me. It 2 God that she recovered, and I married 
her in the year 1741. My uncle f and myself were 
then upon very good terms, for he soon got me the 
prebendary of York—but he quarrelled with me after- 
wards, because I would not write paragraphs in the 

He was admitted of Jesus College, Capt! on the of 


Mr. ; Matric arch 
tted to the degres eee ; and 
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1 —— Sterne, — * was Fran | 
residentiary, precentor ry o 
and of Hornaey, both lu the Een Rading of Yorkie.” Lo 
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news rs—though he was a -man, I was not, 
and — — work,“ — it beneath me. 


From that period he became my bitterest enemy. By 
my wife's means I got the living of Stillington—a friend 
of hers in the south had promised her, that if she mar- 
ried a clergyman in Yorkshire, when the living became 
vacant he would make her a compliment of it. I re- 
mained near 1 years at Sutton, doing duty at 
both places. I had then very good health. Books, 
paintingf, fiddling, and shooting, wert my amusements. 
As to the *squire of the parish, I cannot say we were 
upon a very friendly footing : but at Stillington, the 
family of the C— + showed us every kindness: 'twas 
most truly agreeable to be within a mile and a half of 
an amiable family, who were ever cordial friends.—In 
the year 1760, I took a house at York for your mother 
and 2 and went up to London to publish; my 
two first volumes of Shandyfl. In that year Lord F 

conbridge presented me with the curacy of Coxwold— 
a sweet retirement in comparison of Sutton. In sixty- 
two I went to France, before the peace was concluded, 
and you both followed me. I left you both in France, 
and in two you after I went to Italy for the recovery 
of my health; and, when I called upon you, I tried to 


It has, however, been insinuated, that he for some time wrote 
a periodical electioneering paper at York, in defence of the whig 

rr ning may be 

men is abilities iu art 0 seen 
in Mr. Wedbul's Poems, published in 1772. 
The first edition was printed the preceding year at York. ' 

| The following is the order in which Mr. Lerne pablications 
Mer, The Caze of Elijab and the Widow of Z consi- 
dered. A Charity A. god ne on Good Nidah. Apel 17, 
21747, for the support of two charity-schools in York. 
1750. . The Abuses of Conscience. Set 
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| ngage your mother to return to England with me: she 
an 


yourself are at length come,“ and I have had the 


I nexpressible Joy of seeing my girl every thing I wished 


Rer. 


T have set down these particulars, relating to my family 
md self, for my Lydiat, in case, hereafter, she might 


have a curiosity, or a kinder motive, to know them. 


— — 
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As Mr. Sterne, in the foregoing narrative, hath 
brought down the account of himself until within a few 
months of his death, it remains only to mention thathe 
left York about the end of the year 1767, and came to 
London, in order to publish The Sentimental Journey, 
which he had written during the preceding summer at 


bis favourite living of Coxwold. His health had been 


for some time declining ; but he continued to visit his 
friends, and retained his usual flow of spirits. In 
February, 1768, he began to perceive the approaches of 
death ; and, with the concern of a good man, and the 


solicitude of an affectionate parent, devoted his atten- 


tion to the ſuture welfare of his daughter. His letters 
at this period reflect s much credit on his character, 
that it is to be lamented some others in the collection 


were permitted to see the light. After a short struggle 


with his disorder, his dehilitated and worn- out frame 
submitted to fate on the 18th duy of March, 1768, at his 
lodgings in Bond-street. He was buried at the new 


burying- ground belonging to the parish of St. George,” 


Hanover-square, on the 22nd of the same month, in the 
most private manner; and hath since been indebted to 
Strangers for a monument very unworthy of his me- 
mory, on which the following lines are inscribed ;— 


Hence it appears that this acconnt of author's liſe and 
na was written 1 his death, 
t His danghter, 
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| Near to this Place 
LIP” Lies the Body of 
The Reverend LAUREN GESTERN, A. M. 
Died September 13th, 1768 “, 
Aged 53 Years, | 


8 
Ah ! molliter ossa quiescant. 


PEE es 


If a sound head, warm heart, and breast humane, 
Unsulltied worth, and soul without a stain; 

If mental pow'rs could ever justly claim 

The well-won tribute of immortal fame, 

Sterne was the Man, who, with gigantic stride, 
Mow'd down luxuriant follies far and wide. 

Yet what tho? keenest knowledge of mankind 
UnseaFa to him the srings that move the mind, 
What did it cost him ?—Ridicul'd, ubus'd, 

By fools insulted, and by prudes accus'd !— 

In his, mild reader, view thy future fate ; 

Like him, despise what twere a sin to hate. 


COLLIE Eos 


This monumental stone was erected by two brother 
masons; for, though he did not live to be a member of 
their society, yet as his all-incomparable performances 
evidently prove him to have acted by rule and square, 


ET — 
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© !t is 8carcely uecessary to observe, that this date is erroneous. 
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SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


THROUGH 


FRANCE an» ITALY. 
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A NEW EDITION. 


LOND ON: 


Printed for T. BzcxeT and P. A. De Honpr, 
in the Strand. MDCCLXX. 


SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, 
&c. &c. 


HE Y order, faid I, this 
matter better in France 


— Lou have been in France? faid- 
my gentleman, turning quick upon 
me with the moſt civil triumph in 
the world.—Strange ! quoth I, de- 
bating the matter with myſelf, That 
one and twenty miles failing, for 'tis 
abſolutely no further from Dover to 
Calais, ſhould give a man theſe 
I. B rights 


2 HW] 
rights —I'll look into them: ſo giv- 
ing vp the argument! went ſtraight 
to my lodgings, put up half a dozen 
Mirts and a black pair of ſilk breeches 
—< the coat I- have on, ſaid I, look- 
ing at the ſleeve, will do“ took a 
place in the Dover ſtage-; and the 
packet ſailing at nine the next morn- 
ing by three I had got ſat down to 
my dinner upon a Fricaſſee'd chicken, 
o inconteſtably in France, that had 
1 died that night of an indigeſtion, 
the whole world could not have fuf- 
pended the effects of the * .Droits 


* All the effects of ftrangers (Swiſs and 
Scotch excepted) dying in France, are ſeized 
by virtue of this law, tho? the heir be upon 
the ſpot — the profit of theſe contingencies 
being farm'd, there is no rodreſs. 


JJaudkaine 


[3] 

Þaubaint—wy ſhirts, and black pait 
of ſilk breeches—portmanteau abd 
all muſt have gone to the King df 
France - even the little picture which 
I have ſo long worn, and fo often 
have told thee, Eliza, 1 would carry | 
with me into my grave, would have 

been torn from my neck.—Ungene- 
rous'!—to ſeize-upon the wreck of an 
unwary paſſenger, whom your ſub: 
jets had beckon'd to their coaſt—by 
| heaven! SIRE, it is not well done; 
and. much does it grieve me, *tis the 
monarch of a people fo civilized arid 
courteous; and fo renown'd for ſenti- 


ment and fine feelings, that 1 have 
to reaſon with 


But J have ſcarce ſet foot in your 
dominions 


B 2 


I [4 ] 
CELALS 


0 HEN I had finiſh'd my din- 
ner, and drank the King of 
France's health, to ſatisfy my mind 
that] bore him no ſpleen, but, on the 
contrary, high honour for the huma- 
nity of his temper I roſe up an inch 
taller for the accommodation. 


—No—ſaid I- the Bourbon is by 
no means a cruel race: they may be 
miſled like other people; but there is 
a mildneſs in their blood. As J ac- 
knowledged this, I felt a ſuffuſion of 
a finer kind upon my cheek - more 
warm and friendly to man, than 
wath 


LS) 

what Burgundy (at leaſt of two livres 
a bottle, which was ſuch as I had 
been drinking) could have produced. 


—Juft God! ſaid T, kicking my 
portmanteau aſide, what is there in 
this world's goods which ſhould 
ſharpen our ſpirits, atid make fo many 
kind-hearted brethren of us, fall out 
ſo cruelly as we do by the way? 


When man is at peace with man, 
how much lighter than a feather is 
the heavieſt of metals in his hand! 
he pulls out his purſe, and holding it 
airily and uncompreſs'd, looks round 
him, as if he ſought for an object to 
ſhare it with.—In doing this, I felt 

B 3 every 


F 

every veſſel in my frame dilate che 
arteries beat all chearily together, 
and every power which ſuſtained life, 
perform'd it with ſo little friction, 
that *twould have confounded the 
moſt phy/ieal precieuſe in France: with 
all her materialiſm, ſhe could ſcarce 
have called me a machine— 


Pm confident, ſaid I to myſelf, I 
mould have overſet her creed. 


The acceſſion of that idea, carried 
nature, at that time, as high as ſhe 
eould go—l was at peace with the 
world before, and this finiſh'd the 


treaty with myſelf — 


Now, 


EFT 

— Now, was I a King of France, 
cried I what a moment for an or- 
phan to have begg'd his father's 
portmanteau of me 


18.4 
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o ALAIS. 


T H AD ſcarce utter'd the words, 


when a poor monk of the order 


of St. Francis came into the room to 
beg ſomething for his convent. No 
man cares to have his virtues the 


ſport of contingencies - or one man 
may be generous, as another man is 
puiſſant—ſed non, quo ad hanc—or be 
it as it may for there is no regular 
reaſoning upon the ebbs and flows 
of our humours; they may depend 
upon the ſame cauſes, for aught 
I know, which influence the tides 
themſclves—'rwould oft be no diſ- 
TX | credit · 


K 9: 05 

credit to us, to ſuppoſe it, Was 0 
m ſure at leaft for myſelf; chat in 

many a caſe I ſhould be more Holy 
ſatisfied, to have it ſaid by the world, | 
Thad had an affair with the moon, 
* which there was neither iin nor 
ſhame,“ than have it paſs altogether 
as my own act and deed, wherein 


there was ſo much of both. 


E hut be this as ft may. The 
moment I caſt my eyes upon him, I 
was predetermined not to give him- 
a ſingle ſous; and accordingly I put 
my purſe into my pocket—button'd. 
it up—ſet myſelf a little more upon 
my centre, and advanced up gravely: 
to him: there was ſomething, I fear, 
forbidding in my look: I have his 

figure 


. 


[ 10 ] 
figure this moment before my eyes, 
and think there was that in it which. 
deſerved better. | 


The monk, as I judged: from the 
break in his tonfure, a few ſcatter'd- 
white hairs upon his temples, being 
all that remained of it, might be 
about ſeventy—but from his eyes, 
and that ſort of fire which. was in 
them, which ſeemed more temper'd 
by courteſy than years, could be no 
more than ſixty—Truth might lie be- 
tween—He was certainly ſixty-five ;. 
and the general air of his counte- 
nance, notwithſtanding ſomething- 
ſeem'd to have been planting wrinkles - 
in it before their time, agreed to the 


account. 


In 


r! 

It was one of thofe heads, wllich 
Guido has often painted mild, pale 
—penetrating, free from all com- 
mon- place ideas of fat contented ig- 
norance looking downwards upon the 
earth it look'd forwards; but look'd, 
as if it look'd at ſomething beyond 
this world. How one of his order 
came by it, heaven above, who let 
it fall upon a monk's ſhoulders, beſt 
knows: but it would have ſuited a 
Bramin, and had I mes it upon the 
plains of Indoſtan, I had reverenced 
it, 2. | 


The reſt of his outline may be 
given in a few ſtrokes; one might 
put it into the hands of any one to- 
deſign, for *twas neither elegant or 
[ otherwiſe, 


[ 10 ] 
figure this moment before my eyes, 
and think there was that in it which 
deſerved better. 


The monk, as I judged: from the 
break in his tonfure, a few ſcatter'd- 
white hairs upon his temples, being 
all that remained of it, might be 
about ſeventy—-but from his eyes, 
and that ſort of fire which. was in 
them, which ſeemed more temper'd 
by courteſy than years, could be no 
more than ſixty— Truth might lie be- 
tween—He was certainly ſixty-five ;. 
and the general air of his counte- 
nance, notwithſtanding ſomething- 
ſeem'd to have been planting wrinkles - 
in it before their time, agreed to the 
account. 

It 


[ tr ] 

Tt was one of thofe heads, which 
Guido has often painted—mild, pale 
—penetrating, free from all com- 
mon- place ideas of fat contented ig- 
norance looking downwards upon the 
earth—it look'd forwards; but look'd, 
as if it look'd at ſomething beyond 
this world. How one of his order 
came by it, heaven above, who let 
it fall upon a monk's ſhoulders, beſt 
knows: but it would have ſuited a 
Bramin, and had I mes it upon the 
plains of Indoſtan, I had reverenced. 
it, | 


Fhe reſt of his outline may be- 
given in a few ſtrokes; one might 
put it into the hands of any one to 
deſign, for *twas neither elegant or 
f otherwiſe, 


( 12] 
otherwiſe, but as character and ex- 
preſſion made it ſo: it was a thin, 
ſpare form, ſomething above the 
common ſize, if it loſt not the diſ- 
tinction by a bend forwards in the 
figure — but it was the attitude of 
Intreaty; and as it now ſtands pre- 
ſented to my imagination, it gain'd 
more than it loſt by it. 


When he had enter'd the room 
three paces, he ſtood ſtill; and lay- 
ing his left hand upon his breaſt, (a 
lender white ſtaff with which he 
journey'd being in his right)—when 
I had got cloſe up to him, he intro- 
duced himſelf with the little, ſtory of 
the wants. of his convent, and the 
poverty of his order and did it with 
ſo 


[ 23 3 
ſo ſimple a grace—and ſuch an air 
of deprecation was there in the whole 
caſt of his look and figure — I was be- 
witch'd not to have been ſtruck with 
— 


A better reaſon was, I had pre- 
determined not to give him a ſingle 
ous. | 


8 
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THE MONK, 


CAL AIS. 


— 


7 I'S very true, ſaid I, reply 

1 ing to a caſt upwards with 
his eyes, with which he had con- 
cluded his addreſs—'tis very true 
and heaven be their reſource who 
have no other but the charity of the 
world, the ſtock of which, I fear, is 


no way ſufficient for the many great 


claims which are hourly made upon 
it. 


As I pronounced the words great 
claims, he gave a ſlight glance with 
his eye downwards upon the ſleeve 


of 
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{of his tunick—1 felt the full force of 
the appeal—I acknowledge it, ſaid I 
'—a coarſe habit, and that but once 
in three years, with meagre diet 
are no great matters; and the true 
point of pity is, as they can be earn'd 
in the world with fo little induſtry, 
that your order ſhould wiſh to pro- 
cure them by preſſing upon a fund 
which is the property of the lame, the 
blind, the aged, and the infirm— the 
captive who lies down counting over 
and over again the days of his af- 
flictions, langutfhes alſo for his fhare 
of it; and had you been of the order 
of mercy, inſtead of the order of St. 
Francis, poor as I am, continued J. 
pointing at my portmanteau, full 
chearfully ſhould it have been open'd 


T9 


3 our own "ſha. —Fhe- monk gave a 


| [ 16] 

to you, for the ranſom of the unfor- 
tunate — The monk made me a bow 
but of all others, reſumed I, the 
unfortunate of our own, country, 
rely, have the firſt rights; and I 
have left thouſands in diſtreſs upon 


Cordial wave with his head - as much 
2s to ſay, No doubt, there is miſery 
enough in every corner of the world, 
as well as within our convent But 
we diſtinguiſh, ſaid: I, laying my 
hand upon the ſleeve of his tunick, 
in return for his appeal we diſtin- 
guiſn, my good Father! betwixt 
thoſe who wiſh only to eat the bread 
of their own labour and thoſe who 
eat the bread of other people's, and 
have no other plan in life, but to get 
through 
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through it in ſloth and ignorance, for 
the love of God. 


The poor Franciſcan made no re- 
ply: a hectic of a moment paſs d 
acroſs his cheek, but could not tarry 
—Nature ſeemed to haye had done 
with her reſentments in him; he 
ſhewed none—bur letting his ſtaff 
fall within his arm, he preſs'd both 
his hands with reſignation: upon his 
breaſt, and retired. 
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HE MONK. 
i AL A. LS; 


M Y heart ſmote me the moment 
he fut che door=Pſha ! faid 
1 with an air of cateleffneſs, three 
ſeveral times—bur it wonld not do: 
every ungracious fyllable I had ut- 
ter'd, crouded back into my imagi- 


nation: I reflected, I had no right 


over the poor Franciſcan, but to de- 
ny him; and that the puniſhment of 
that was enough to the diſappointed 
without the addition of unkind lan- 
guage—lI conſider'd his grey hairs— 
his courteous figure ſeem'd to re- 
enter and gently aſk me what injury 
he had done me?—and why I could 
ule | 


„ 
uſe him thus would have given 
twenty livres for an advocate —I 
have behaved very ill, ſaid I within 
myſelf; but I have only juſt ſet out 
upon my travels; and ſhall” leatn 
better manners as 1 get along. 
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THE DESOBLIGEANT.. 


CALALS.. 


HEN a man is A 

with himſelf, it has one ad- 
vantage, however, that it puts him 
into an excellent frame of mind for 
making a bargain. Now there being 
no travelling through France and 
Italy without a chaiſe - and nature 
generally prompting us to the thing 
we are fitteſt. for, I walk' d out into 
the coach- yard to buy or hire ſome- 
thing of that kind to my purpoſe : 
an old “ Deſobligeant in the furtheſt 
corner of the court, hit my fancy at 
firſt ſight, ſo I inſtantly got into it, 


* A chaiſe, ſo called in France, from its 


holding but one perſon. 
N and 


(2+ ] 
and finding it in tolerable harmony 
with my feelings, I ordered the 
| waiter to call Monſieur Deſſein the 
maſter of the | h6tel—but -Monſieur 
Deſſein being gone to veſpers, and 
not caring to face the Franciſcan 
whom I ſaw on the oppoſite ſide of 
the court, in conference with a lady 
juſt arrived, at the inn—I drew the 
taffeta curtain betwixt us, and being 
determined to write my journey, 1 
took out my pen and ink, and wrote 
the preface to it in the Deſobligeant. 
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PREFACE 
I Tu DESOBLIGEANT, 


T myſt have been obſeryed by 

many a peripatetic philoſopher, 
Fhat xpatyre has ſet up by her 
aun ypqueltionable authority certain 
| downdaries and fences to circum- 
ferive the diſcontent of man: ſhe has 
effected her purpoſe in the quieteſt 
and eaſieſt manner, by laying him 
under almoſt inſuperable obligations 
to work out his caſe, and to ſuſtain 
his ſufferings at home. It is there 
only that ſhe has provided him with 
the moſt ſuitable objects to partake 
of his happineſs, and bear a part of 
that burden which, in all! countries. 


and ages, has ever * too heavy 
| for 
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for one pair of ſhoulders, *Tis true 

we are endued with an imperfect 
power of ſpreading our happineſs 
ſometimes beyond ber limizs, but 
tis ſo ordered, that from the want 
of languages, connections, and da- 

pendencies, and from the differenge 
in education, cuſtoms and hgbits, 
we lie under ſo many impediments 
in communicating our ſenſations out 
of our own ſphere, as often amount 
to a total impoſſibility. 


It will always follow from hence, 
that the balance of ſentimental gom- 
merce is always againſt the, expa- 
triated adventurer :. he muſt buy * 
what he has little occaſion for at 
their own price—his converſation 


C 4 will 
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will ſeldom be taken in exchange 
for theirs, without a large diſcount 
and this, by the by, eternally driv- 
ing him into the hands of more 
equitable brokers for ſuch conver- 
ſation as he can find, it requires no 
great ſpirit of divination to 1 ol 
his party. 

This brings me to my point; and 
naturally leads me (if the ſee- ſaw of 
this Deſobligeant will but let me get 
on) into the efficient as well as the 
final cauſes of travelling 


Tour idle people that leave their 
native country, and go abroad for 
ſome reaſon or reaſons which may 
de derived from one of ned general 


cauſes— 
| Infirmity 
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Imbecility of mind, or 

. Inevitable. neceſſity. | 
The firſt two include all thoſe 'who 
travel by land or by water, labour- 
ing with pride, curioſity, vanity or 
ſpleen, ſubdivided and — 

infinitum. | 
The third claſs inchides the whdle 
army of peregrine martyrs; more 
eſpecially thoſe travellers. who fet 
out upon their travels with the be- 
nefit of the clergy, either as delin- 
quents travelling under the direction 
of governors recommended by the 
magiſtrate — or young gentlemen 
tranſported by the cruelty of pa- 
rents and guardians, and travelling 
under the direction of governors re- 
commended 


and as their reaſons for travelling 
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commended 'by Oxford, Aberdeen 
and Glaſgow. | 

There is a fourth claſs, but their 
number is ſo ſmall that they would 
not deſerve a diſtinction, was it not 
neceſſary in a work of this nature to 
obſerve the greateſt preeiſion and 
nicety, to avoid a confuſion of cha- 


rafter. And theſe men I ſpeak of, 


are ſuch as croſs the ſeas and ſojourn 
in a land of ſtrangers with a view of 
ſaving money, for various reaſons and 


upon various pretences : but as they 


might alſo ſave themſelves and others 
2. great deal. of unneceſſary trouble 
by ſaving their money at home 


are the leaſt complex of any other 
. of emigrants, I ſhall di- 
ſtinguiſh 
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ſtinguiſh theſe gentlemen Mp. the 
name of 
| Simple Travellers, | 

Thus the whole circle of travellers 
may be reduced to the following 
Heads. 

Idle Travellers, | 
Inquiſitive Travellers, 
Lying Frayellers, 
Proud Travellers, 
Vain Travellers, 
Splenetic Travellers. 

Then follow the Travellers of 
Neceſſity. 

The delinquent and felonious 

Traveller, aq; 
The unfortunate and innocent 
Traveller, 


The ſimple Traveller, 


And 


- 
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And laſt of all (if you pleaſe) The 

Sentimental Traveller (meaning 
thereby . myſelf) who have travell'd, 
and of which I am now ſitting down 
to give an account—as much out of 
Neceſſity, and the beſoin de Voyager, 
as any one in the claſs. 


I am well aware, at the ſame time, 
as both my.travels and obſervations 
will be altogether of a different caſt | 
from any of my forerunners ; that I 
might have inſiſted upon a whole 
nitch entirely to myſelf—but I 
ſhould break in upon the confines of 
the Vain Traveller, in wiſhing to 


draw attention towards me, till I 


have ſome better grounds for it, 
than the mere Nevelty of my (e- 


Eecle. It 
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It is ſufficient for my reader, if 
he has been a traveller himſelf, that 
with ſtudy and reflection hereupon 
he may be able to determine his 
own place and rank in the cata- 
logue—it will be one ſtep towards 
knowing himſelf; as it is great odds, 
but he retains ſome tincture and 
reſemblance, of what he imbibed or 
carried out, to the preſent hour. 


The man who firſt tranſplanted 
the grape of Burgundy to the Cape 
of Good Hope (obſerve he was a 
Dutchman) never dreamt -of drink- 
ing the ſame wine at the Cape, 
that the ſame grape produced upon 
the French mountains—he was too 
phlegmatic for that—but undoubt- 
| edly 


the politer kingdoms of the globe 


I 


edly he expected to drink fothe fort 
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of vinous liquor; but whether good, 
bad, or indifferent — he knew enough 
of this world to know, that it did 
not depend upon his choice, but 
that what is generally called chance 
was to decide his ſucceſs: however, 
he hoped for the beſt; and in theſe 
hopes, by an intemperate confidence 


in the fortitude of his head, and the 


depth of his diſcretion, Mynheer 
might poſſibly overfet both in his 


new vineyard; and by diſcovering 
his nakedneſs, become a laughing- 
ſtock to his people. | 


Even ſo it farts with the poor 
Traveller, failing and poſting through 


In 
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in putſuit of knowledge, and im- 
provements. 


Knowledge and improvements are 
to be got by failing and poſting 
for that purpoſe z but whether uſe- 
ful knowledge and real improves 
ments, is all a lottery—and even + 
where the adventurer is ſucceſsful, 
the acquired ſtock muſt be uſed 
with caution and ſobriety to turn 
to any profit but as the chances 
run prodigiouſly the other way both 
as to the acquiſition and application, 
I am of opinion, That a man 
would a& as wiſely, if he could 
prevail upon himſelf, to live con- 
tented without foreign knowledge 
or foteign improvements, eſpecially 
if 
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if he lives in a country thar has no 
abſolute want of either—and indeed, 
much grief of heart has it oft and 
many a time coſt me, when I have 
obferved how many a foul ſtep the 
inquiſitive Traveller has meaſured 

to ſee ſights and look into diſco- 


veries; all which, as Sancho Panga 


faid to Don Quixote, they might 


have ſeen dry-ſhod at home. It is 


an age ſo full of light, that there 
is ſcarce a country or corner of Eu- 
rope whoſe beams are not croſſed 
and interchanged with others 
Knowledge in moſt of its branches, 
and in moſt affairs, is like muſic 
in an Italian ſtreet, whereof thoſe 
may partake, who pay nothing 
But there is no nation under heaven 

— and 
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and God is my record, (before 
whoſe tribunal I muſt one day come 
and give an account of this work)— 
that I do not ſpeak it yauntingly— 
But there is no nation under heaven 
abounding with more variety of learn- 
ing where the ſciences may be more 
fitly woo'd, or more ſurely won than 
here where art 1s encouraged, and 
will fo ſoon riſe high - where Nature 
(take her all together) has Jo little 
to anſwer for- and, to cloſe all, where 
there is more wit and variety of cha- 

rater to feed the mind with Where 
then, my dear n are vou 


ging 


—We are only looking at this 
chaiſe, ſaid they - Vour moſt obe- 
Vol. J. 3 dient 
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dient ſervant, ſaid I, ſkipping out of 
it, and pulling off my hat—We were 
wondering, ſaid one of them, who, 
I found, was an inguiſitive traveller 
—what could occaſion its motion.— 
— Twas the agitation, ſaid I coolly, 
of writing a preface—I never heard, 
ſaid the other, who was a Simple tra- 
weller, of a preface wrote in a Deſo- 
bligeant.,—It would have been better, 
faid I, in a Vis a Vis. | 


As an Engliſhman does not travel 
to ſee Engliſomen, I retired to my 
room. 5 


i 3 W 
CAL 4'TS. 


Perceived that ſomething darken'd | 
the paſſage more than myſelf, as 
T ſtepp'd along it to my room; it 
was effectually Monſ. Deſſein, the 
maſter of the hotel, who had juſt re- 
turn'd from veſpers, and, with his 
hat -under his arm, was moſt com- 
plaiſantly following me, to put me in 
mind of my wants. I had wrote my- 
ſelf pretty well out of conceit with 
the Deſobligeant; and Moni, Deſſein 
ſpeaking of it, with a ſhrug, as if it 
would no way ſuit me, it immediately 
ſtruck my fancy that it belong'd to 
ſome innocent traveller, who, on his 
D 2 return 
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return home, had left it to Monſ. 
Deſſein's honour to make the moſt 
of. Four months had elapſed ſince 
it had finiſhed its career of Europe in 
the corner of Monſ. Deſſein's coach- 
yard; and having ſallied qut from 
thence but a vampt-up buſineſs at 
the firſt, though it had been twice 
taken to pieces on Mount Sennis, it 
had not profited much by its adven- 
tures— but by none fo little as the 
ſtanding ſo many months unpitied in 
the corner of Monſ. Deſſein's coach- 
yard. Much indeed was not to be 
ſaid for it - but ſomething might 
and when a few words will reſcue 
miſery out of her diſtreſs, I hate the 
man who can be a churl of them. 


— Now 


d 
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Now was I the maſter of this 
hotel, ſaid I, laying the point of my. 
fore-finger on Monſ. Deſſein's breaſt, 
I would inevitably make a point of 
getting rid of this unfortunate Deſo- 
bligeant—it ſtands ſwinging reproaches 
at you every time you paſs by it 


Mon Dieu! ſaid Monſ. Deſſein— 
I have no intereſt—Except the in- 
tereſt, ſaid I, which men of a certain 
turn of mind take, Monſ. Deſſein, in 
their own ſenſations—T'm perſuaded, 
to a man who feels for others as well 
as for himſelf, every rainy night, diſ- 
guiſe it as you will, muſt caſt a-damp-: 
upon your ſpirits—You ſuffer, Monk. 
Deſſein, as much as the machine — 
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1 have always obſerved, when there 
is as much ſour as ſiweet in a compli- 


ment, that an Engliſhman 1s eternally. 


at a Joſs within himſelf, whether to 


take it, or let it alone: a Frenchman 


never is; Monſ. Deſſein made me a 
bow. 


Ceft bien vrai, ſaid. he But in this 
caſe I ſhould only exchange one diſ- 
quietude for another, and with loſs : 
hgure to yourſelf, my dear Sir, that 
in giving you. a chaiſe which would 
fall to pieces before you had got half 
way to Paris—figure to yourſelf how 
much I ſhould. ſuffer, in giving an ill 
impreſſion of myſelf to a. man of ho- 
nour, and. lying at the mercy, as I 
mult do, d'un homme d'eſprit. 

; The: 
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The doſe was made up exactly 
after my own preſcription; ſo I could 
not help taking it and returning 
Monf. Deſſein his bow, without more 
caſuiſtry we walk' d together towards 
his Remiſe, to take a view of his 
magazine of chaiſes. 


[4] 


IN THE STREET; 
CALAIS. 


T muſt needs be a hoſtile kind 
of a world, when the buyer (if 

it be but of a ſorry poſt-chaiſe) can- 
not go forth with the ſeller there- 
of into the ſtreet to terminate the 
difference betwixt them, but he in- 
ſtantly falls into the ſame frame of 
mind and views his conventioniſt 
with the ſame ſort of eye, as if he 
was going along with him to Hyde- 
park corner to fight a duel. For my 
own part, being but a poor ſword's- 


man, and no way a match for Mon- 
ſieur Deſſein, I felt the rotation of 
6 all 
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all the movements within me; to 
which the ſituation is incident—I 
looked at Monſieur Deſſein through 
and through ey'd him as he walked 
along in profile then, en face 
thought he look'd like a Jew— 
then a Turk—diſliked his wig— 
curſed him by my gods—wiſhed 
him at the devil— 


E And is all this to be lighted. 

up in the heart for a beggarly ac- 
count of three or four louisd'ors, 
which is the moſt I can be over- 
reach'd in ?—Baſe paſſion! ſaid I, 
turning myſelf about, as a man na- 
turally does upon a ſudden reverſe of 
ſentiment—baſe, ungentle paſſion! 
thy hand is againſt: every man, and 
1 every 
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every man's hand againſt thee— 
Heaven forbid ! ſaid ſhe, raiſing her 
hand up to her forehead, for I had 
turned full in front upon the lady 
whom I had ſeen in conference with 
the monk—ſhe had followed us un- 
perceived—Heaven - forbid indeed 
ſaid I, offering her my own—ſhe 
had a black pair of ſilk gloves open 
only at the thumb and two fore- 
fingers, ſo accepted it without re- 
ſerve—and I led her up to the door 
of the Remiſe. 


Monſieur Deſſein had diabled the 
key above fifty times before he found 
out he had come with a wrong one 

in his hand: we were as impatient as 
himſelf to have it open'd; and fo 

| attentive 
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attentive to the obſtacle, that I con- 
tinued holding her hand almoſt with- 
out knowing it; ſo that Monſieur ' 
Deſſein left us together with her hand 
in mine, and with our faces turned 
towards the door of the Remiſe, and 
ſaid he would be back in five mi- 
nutes. 


Now a colloquy of five mi- 
nutes, in ſuch a ſituation, is worth 
one of as many ages, with your 
faces turned towards the ſtreet: 
in the latter cafe, *tis drawn from 
the objects and occurrences with- 


out- when your eyes are fixed upon 
a dead blank you draw purely from. 
yourſelves, A filence of a ſingle 
moment upon Monſieur Deſſein's 

leaving, 
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leaving us, had been fatal to the 
fituation—ſhe had infallibly turned 
about- ſo I begun the converſation 
inſtantly, — 


But what were the temptations, 
(as I write not to apologize for the 
weakneſſes of my heart in this tour, 
but to give an account of them) 


ſhall be deſcribed with the ſame 
lmplicity, with which I felt them. 
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THE REMISE DOOR. 


CALAIS. 


| HEN I told the reader that! 

did not care to get out of the 
Deſobligeant, becauſe I ſaw the monk 
in cloſe conference with a lady juft 


arrived at the inn I told him the 
truth; but I did not tell him the 
whole truth; for I was full as much 
reſtrained by the appearance and 
figure of the lady he was talking to. 
Suſpicion croſſed my brain, and ſaid, 
he was telling her what had paſſed ; 
ſomething jarred upon it within me — 
J wiſhed him at his convent. | 


When 
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When the heart flies out before 
the underſtanding, it ſaves the judg- 
ment a world of pains—I was cer- 
tain ſhe was of a better order of 
beings —however, I thought no more 
of her, but went on and wrote my 
preface. . 


2 


The impreſſion returned, upon my | 
encounter with her in the ſtreet; a 
guarded frankneſs with which ſhe 
gave me her hand, ſhewed, I 
thought, her good. education and her 
good ſenſe; and as I led her on, I 
felt a pleaſurable ductility about her, 
which ſpread a calmneſs over all my 
fpirits— 


Good 
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— Good God! how a man might 

lead ſuch a creature as this round the 
world with him!— 


I had not yet ſeen her face—'twas 
not material; for the drawing was 
inſtantly ſet about, and long before 
we had got to the door of the 
Remiſe, Fancy had finiſh'd the whole 
head, and pleaſed herſelf as much 
with its fitting her goddeſs, as if 
ſhe had dived into the FIBER for it— 
but thou art a ſeduced, and a ſe- 
ducing ſlut; and albeit thou cheateſt 
us ſeven times a day with thy pic- 
tures and images, yet with ſo many 
charms doſt thou do it, and thou 
deckeſt out thy pictures in the ſhapes 
of ſo many angels of light, 'tis a 
thame to break with thee. 


When 


3 

When we had got to the door of 
ithe Remiſe, ſhe withdrew her hand 
from acroſs her forehead, and let me 
ſee the original—it was a face of 
about fix and twenty—of a clear 
tranſparent brown, ſimply ſet off 
without rouge or powder—it was not 
critically handſome, but there was 
that in it, which in the frame of 
mind I was in, which attached me 
much more to it—it was intereſting; 
1 fancied it wore the characters of a 
widow'd look, and in that ſtate of 
its declenſion, which had paſſed the 
two firſt paroxyſms of ſorrow, and 
was quietly beginning to reconcile 
elf to its loſs—but a thouſand 
other diſtreſſes might have traced 
the ſame lines; I wiſh'd to know 
| what 
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what they had been—and was ready 
to enquire, (had the ſame box ton of 
converſation permitted, as in the days 


of Eiſdras)—* What aileth thee? and 
why art thou diſquicted? and why is 
thy underſtanding troubled ?*—In a 
word, I felt benevolence for her; 
and reſolved ſome way or ather to 
threw in my mite of, courteſy—if 
not of ſervice. 


Such were my temptations—and 
in this diſpoſition to give way to 


them, was I left alone with the lady 


with her hand in mine, and with our 
faces both turned cloſer to the door 


of the Remiſe than what was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. | 


Vol. I. 


— ————— — — — — —— ͥ U:: : ————— 
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T\HIS certainly, fair lady! 
| ſaid I, raiſing her hand up 
a little lightly as I began, muſt be 
one of Fortune's whimſical doings: 
to take two utter ſtrangers by their 
hands—of different ſexes, and per- 
haps from different corners of the 
globe, and in one moment place 
them together in ſuch a cordial fi- 
tuation, as Friendſhip herſelf could 
ſcarce have atchieved for them, had 
he projected it for a month— 


And 


[51] 
And your reflection upon it, 
thews how much, Monſieur, ſhe has 
embarraſſed you by the adventure— 


When the fituation is what we 
would wiſh, nothing is ſo ill- timed as 
to hint at the circumſtances which 
make it ſo: you thank Fortune, con- 
tinued ſhe—you had reafon—the 
heart knew it, and was fatisfied ; 
and who but an Engliſh philoſopher 
would have ſent notices of it to the 
brain to reverſe the judgment ? | 


In ſaying this, ſhe diſengaged her 
hand with a look which I thought 


a ſufficient commentary upon the 
text, - 


[52] 
It is a miſerable picture which I 
am going to give of the weakneſs of 
my heart, by owning, that it ſuffered 
a pain, which worthier occaſions 
could not have inflicted, I was 
mortified with the loſs of her hand, 
and the manner in which I had loſt 
it carried neither oil nor wine to the 
wound: I never felt the pain of a 
ſheepiſh inferiority ſo miſerably in 
my life. PIR 


The triumphs of a true feminine 
heart are ſhort upon theſe diſcom- 
fitures. In a very few ſeconds ſhe 
laid her hand upon the cuff of my 
coat, in order to finiſh her reply ; fo 
ſome way or other, God knows how, 
I regained my ſituation. 
| I —She 
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—She had nothing to add. 


I forthwith began to model a dif- 
ferent converſation. for the lady, 
thinking . from the ſpirit as well as 
moral of this, that I had been mi- 
ſtaken in her character; but upon 
turning her face towards me, the 


ſpirit which had animated the reply 


was fled—the muſcles relaxed, and 
I beheld the ſame unprotected look 
of diſtreſs which firſt won me to her 
intereſt—melancholy! to ſee ſuch 
ſprightlineſs the prey of ſorrow.—I 
pitied her from my ſoul; and though 
it may ſeem ridiculous enough to a 
torpid heart, I could have taken her 


into my arms, and cheriſhed her, 
2 3 though 
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though it was in the open ſtreet, 
without bluſhing. 


The pulſations of the arteries along 
my fingers preſſing acroſs hers, told 
Ber what was paſſing within me: ſne 

looked down—a filence of fome mo- 
ments followed. 


J fear, in this interval, I muſt 
have made ſome flight efforts to- 
wards a cloſer compreſſion of her 
hand, from a ſubtle ſenſation I felt 
in the palm of my own—not as if 
ſhe was going to withdraw hers— 
bur, as if ſhe thought about it— 
and I had infallibly loſt it a ſecond 
time, had not inſtinct more than rea- 
ſon directed me to the laſt reſource 
in 
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in theſe dangers—to hold it looſely, 
and in a manner as if I was every 
moment going to releaſe it, of my- 
ſelf; ſo ſhe let it continue, till Mon- 
ſieur Deſſein returned with the key; 
and in the mean time I ſet myſelf to 
conſider how I ſhould undo the ill 
impreſſions which the poor monk's 
ſtory, in caſe he had told it her, 
| muſt have planted in her breaſt 
againſt me.. 
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THE SNUFF-BOX: 


CALAIS. 


HE good old monk was within 
" & fix paces of us, as the idea of 
him croſs'd my mind; and was ad- 

vancing towards us a little out of the 

line, as if uncertain whether he ſhould 
break in upon us or no.—He ſtopp'd, 
however, as ſoon as. he came up to 
us, with a world of frankneſs; and 
having a horn ſnuff-box in his hand, 
he preſented it open to me—You 

Mall taſte mine—ſaid I, pulling out 

my box (which was a ſmall tortoiſe 

one) and putting it into his hand 
*Tis. 
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"Tis moſt excellent, ſaid the monk; 
Then do me the favour, I replied, to 
accept of the box and all, and when 
you take a pinch out of it, ſometimes 
recolle& it was the peace-offering of 
a man who once uſed you unkindly, 
but not from his heart. 


The poor monk bluſh'd as red as 
ſcarlet. Mon Dieu! ſaid he, preſſ- 
ing his hands together—you never 
uſed me unkindly.—I ſhould think, 
ſaid the lady, he is not likely, I 
bluſh'd in my turn; but from what 
movements, I leave to the few who 
feel to analyſe—Excuſe me, Madame, 
rephed II treated him moſt un- 
kindly; and from no provocations— 
"Tis impoſſible, ſaid the lady. —My- 

© God! 
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God ! cried the monk, with a warmth 
of aſſeveration which ſeemed not to 
belong to him—the fault was in me, 
and in the indiſcretion of my zeal— 
The lady oppoſed it, and J joined with 
her in maintaining it was impoſſible, 
that a ſpirit ſo regulated as his, could 
give offence to any. 


I knew not that contention could 
be rendered ſo ſweet and pleaſurable - 
a thing to the nerves as I then felt it. 
We remained filent, without any 
fenſation of that fooliſh pain which 
takes place, when in ſuch a circle you 
look for ten minutes in one another's 
faces without ſaying a word, Whilſt 
this laſted, the monk rubb'd his horn 
box a the ſleeve of his tunick ; 

| and 
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and as ſoon as it had acquired a little 
air of brightneſs by the friction — he 
made a low bow, and ſaid, 'was too 
late' to ſay whether it was the weak- 
neſs or goodneſs of our tempers 
which had involved us in this conteft 
but be it as it would—he begg'd 
we might exchange boxes—In 1ay- 
ing this, he preſented his to me with 
one hand, as he took mine from me 
in the other; and having kiſs'd it— 
with a ſtream of good- nature in his 
eyes he put it into his boſom - and 
took his leave. 


J guard this box, as I would the 
inſtrumental parts of my religion, to 
help my mind on to ſomething bet- 
ter: in truth, I ſeldom go abroad 
without 
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without it; and oft and many a time 
have I called up by it the courteous 
ſpirit of its owner to regulate my 
own, in the juſtlings of the world; 
they had found full employment for 
his, as I learnt from his ſtory, till about 
the forty-fifth year of his age, when 
upon ſome military ſervices ill re- 
quited, and meeting at the ſame time 
with a diſappointment in the ten- 
dereſt of paſſions, he abandon'd the 
{word and the ſex together, and took 
ſanctuary, not ſo much in his con- 
vent as in himſelf. 


I feel a damp upon my ſpirits, as 
I am going to add, that in my laſt 
return through Calais, upon inquir- 
ing after Father Lorenzo, I heard 

he 
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he had been dead near three months, 
and was buried, not in his convent, 
but, according to his deſire, in a little 
cimetiery belonging to it, about two 
leagues off: I had a ſtrong deſire to 
ſee where they had laid him when, 
upon pulling out his little horn box, 
as I ſat by his grave, and plucking 
up a nettle or two at the head of it, 
which had no buſineſs to grow there, 
they all ſtruck together ſo forcibly 
upon my affections, that I burſt into 
a flood of tears but I am as weak as 
a woman ; and I beg the world not 
to ſmile, but pity me, 


[ 6} 
"THE REMISE DOOR. 
CALAIS. 


"HAD never quitted the lady's 
hand all this time; and had held 
it ſo long, that it would have been 
indecent to have let it go, without 
* firſt preſſing it to my lips: the blood 
and ſpirits, which had ſuffer'd a re- 
vulſion from her, crouded back to 
her, as I did it. 


Now the two travellers who had 
ſpoke to me in the coach- yard, hap- 
pening at that criſis to be paſſing by, 
and obſerving our communications, 
naturally took it into their heads that 

| we 
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ue muſt be man and wife at leaſt; ſo 
| ſtopping as ſoon as they came up to 
the door of the Remiſe, the one of 
them, who was the inquiſitive tra- 
veller, aſk'd us, if we ſet out for Paris 
the next morning?—I could only 
anſwer for myſelf, I ſaid; and the 
lady added, ſhe was for Amiens. 
We dined there yeſterday, ſaid the 
ſimple traveller—You go directly 
through the town, added the other, 
in your road to Paris. I was going 
to return a thouſand thanks for the 
intelligence, that Amiens was in tbe 
road to Paris; but, upon pulling out 
my poor monk's little horn box to 
take a pinch of ſnuff—I made them 
a quiet bow, and wiſhing them a 
= good 
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good paſſage to Dover—they left us 
alone— 


— Now where would be the harm, 
ſaid I to myſelf, if 1 was to beg of 
this diſtreſſed lady to accept of half 
of my chaiſe ?—and what mighty 
miſchief could enſue ?. 


Every dirty paſſion, and bad pro- 
penlity in my nature, took the alarm, 
as I ſtated the propoſition—It will 
oblige you to have a third horſe, ſaid 
Avakicx, which will put twenty 
livres out of your pocket—You know 
not who ſhe is, ſaid CavTion—or 
what ſcrapes the affair may draw you 
into, whiſper'd CowAaRDICE— 


* 


Depend 


WS 
_. Depend upon it, Yorick! faid 
D1scRET10N, *twill be ſaid you went 
off with a miſtreſs, and. came by aſ- 
ſignation to Calais for that purpoſe 


—You can never after, cried Hy- 
POCRISY aloud, ſhew your face in the 
world—or riſe, quoth ME annss, in 
the church—or be any thing 1n it, ſaid 
PRIDE, but a louſy prebendary. 


But *tis a civil thing, ſaid 1— 
and as I genefally a& from the firſt 
impulſe, and therefore. ſeldom liſten 
to theſe cabals, which ſerve no pur- 
Poſe, that I know of, but to encom- 
paſs the heart with adamant—T turn'd 
inſtantly about to the lady— 


1 Vor. I, F | But 
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But ſhe had glided off unper- 
ceived, as the cauſe was pleading, 
and had made ten or a dozen 

| paces down the ſtreet, by the time I 
had made the determination; ſo I 
ſet off after her with a long ſtride, to 
make her the propoſal with the beſt 
addreſs I was maſter of ; but obſery- 
ing ſhe walk'd with her cheek half 
Teſting upon the palm of her hand— 
with the flow, ſhort-meaſur'd ſtep of 
thoughtfulneſs, and with her eyes, as 
ſhe went ſtep by ſtep, fix'd upon the 
ground, it {truck me, ſhe was trying 
the ſame cauſe herſelf. —God help 
her! ſaid I, ſhe has ſome mother-in- 
law, or tartufiſh aunt; or nonſenſical 
old woman, to conſult upon the oc- 
caſion, as well as myſelf : ſo not car- 


9 8 ing 
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ing to interrupt the proceſſe, and 
deeming it more gallant to take her 
at diſcretion than by ſurprize, I faced 
about, and took a ſhort turn or two 
before the door of the Remiſe, whilſt 
ſhe walk'd muſing on one ſide. 


1 


IN THE STREET. 


CALATIS. 


AVING, on firſt ſight of the 
lady, ſettled the affair in my 
fancy, © that ſhe was of the better 
« order of beings”—and then laid it 
down as a ſecond axiom, as indiſput- 
able as the firſt, That ſhe was a wi- 
dow, and wore a character of diſ- 
treſs I went no further; I got ground 
enough for the ſituation which pleaſed 
me—and had ſhe remained cloſe be- 
| fide my elbow till midnight, I ſhould 
have held true to my ſyſtem, and 
conſidered her only under that gene- 
ral idea. 


— 


8 4 She 
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She had ſcarce got twenty paces 
diſtant from me, ere ſomething within 
me called out for a more particular 
inquiry it brought on the idea of a 
further ſeparation—I might poſſibly 
never ſee her more—the heart is for 
ſaving what it can; and I wanted the 
traces through which my wiſhes might 
find their way to her, in caſe I ſhould 
never rejoin her myſelf: in a word, 
I wiſh'd to know her name—her fa- 
mily's—her condition; and as I knew 
the place to which ſhe was going, I 
wanted to know from whence ſhe 
came: but there was no coming at 
all this intelligence: a hundred little 
delicacies ſtood in the way. I form'd 
a ſcore. different plans—There .was - 
va F 3 no 
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no fuch thing as a man's aſking her 
directly the thing was impoſſible. 


A little French debonaire captain, 
who came dancing down the ſtreet, 
ſhewed me, it was the eaſieſt thing 
in the world; for popping in betwixt 
us, juſt as the lady was returning back 
to the door of the Remiſe, he intro- 
duced himſelf to my acquaintance, 
and before he had well got announ- 
ced, begg'd I would do him the ho- 
nour to preſent him to the lady—I 
had not been preſented myſelf—ſo 
turning about to her, he did it juſt 
as well by aſking her, if ſhe had come 
from Paris ?—No: ſhe was going 
that rout, ſhe ſaid, Vous wetez pas 

de 
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tie Londre ?—She was not, ſhe replied, 
— Then Madame muſt have come 
through Flanders.— Apparamment veus 
etez Flammande ? ſaid the French cap- 
tain, —The lady anſwered, ſhe was.— 
Peutetre, de Liſle? added he She 
ſaid, ſhe was not of Liſle.— Nor Ar- 
ras?—nor Cambray ? — nor Ghent? — 
nor Bruſſels? She anſwered, ſhe was 
of Bruſſels. 


He had had the honour, he ſaid, 
to be at the bombardment of it laſt 
war—that it was finely ſituated, pour 
cela—and full of nobleſſe when the 
Imperialiſts were driven out by the 
French (the lady made a ſlight curtſy) 
—ſo giving her an account of the af- 
fair, and of the ſhare he had had in 

5 it — 
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it—he begg'd the honour to know 
her name—ſo made his bow. 


AE. Madame a ſon Mari 2 —fſaid 


he, looking back when he had made 
two ſteps—and without ſtaying for an 
anſwer—danced down the ſtreet, 


Had I ferved ſeven years appren- 


5 ticeſhip to good-breeding, I could 


not have done as much, 
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CAL AIS. 


S the little French captain left 

us, Monſ. Deſſein came up 

with the key of the Remiſe in his 
hand, and forthwith let us into his 


magazine of chaiſes. 


The firſt object which no my 
eye, as Monſ. Deſſein open'd the 
door of the Remiſe, was another old 
tatter'd Deſobligeant: and notwith- 
ſtanding it was the exact picture of 
that which had hit my fancy ſo much 
in the coach-yard but an hour before 
—the very ſight of it ſtirr'd up a 
diſagreeable 
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diſagreeable ſenſation within me now; 
and I thought *twas a chutliſh beaſt 
into whoſe heart the 1dea could firſt 


enter, to conſtruct ſuch a machine; 
nor had I much more charity for the 
man who could think of uſing it. 


I obſerved the lady was as little 
taken with it as myſelf: ſo Monſ. 
Deſſein led us on to a couple of 
chaiſes which ſtood abreaſt, telling us, 
as he recommended them, that they 
had been purchaſed by my Lord A. 
and B. to go the grand tour, but 
had gone no further than Paris, ſo 
were in all reſpects as good as new— 
They were too good —ſo ] paſs'd on 
to a third, which ſtood behind, and 
forthwith began to chaffer for the 


price 
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price — But *twill ſcarce hold two, ſaid 
I, opening the door and getting in— 
Have the goodneſs, Madam, faid 
Monſ. Deſſein, offering his arm, to 
ſtep in—The lady heſitated half a ſe- 
.cond, and ſtepp'd in; and the waiter 
that moment beckoning to ſpeak to 
Monſ. Deſſein, he ſhut the door of 
the chaiſe upon us, and left us. 
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THE RE MIS E. 


7 CAL AIS. 


ESV bien comigue, tis very 
' + droll, ſaid the lady ſmiling, from 
the reflection that this was the ſe- 
cond time we had been left to- 
gether by a parcel of nonſenſical 
contingencies—ceft bien comique, ſaid 
ſhe— | 


— There wants nothing, ſaid I, to 
make _it ſo, but the comick uſe 
which the, gallantry of a French- 
man would put it to—to make love 
the firſt moment, and an offer of his 
| perſon the ſecond, 


*Tis 
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Tis their fort: replied the lady. 


It is ſuppoſed ſo at leaſt and how 
it has come to paſs, continued I, I 
know not; but they have certainly 
got the credit of underſtanding more 
of love, and making it better than 
any other nation upon earth : but for 
my own part, I think them errant 
bunglers, and in truth the worſt ſet 
of markſmen that ever tried Cupid's 
patience. 


—To think of making love by 


ſentiments |! 


I ſhoyld as ſoon think of making 
a genteel ſuit of cloaths out of rem- 
nants:—and to do it—pop—at firſt 


ſight by declaration—is ſubmitting 
the 
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the offer and themſelves with it, to- 
be ſifted, with all their pours and 
contres, by an unheated mind. 


The lady attended as if ſhe ex- 
pected I ſhould go on. 


Conſider then, mad. continued 
F, laying my hand upon hers— 


That grave people hate Love for 


the name's ſake— 


That ſelfiſh people hate it for their 


Own — 


Hypocrites for heaven 's 


And that all of us, both old 


and young, being ten times worſe 
frighten'd 
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frighten'd than hurt by the very 
report—What a want of knowledge 
in this branch of commerce a man 
betrays, whoever lets the word 
come out of his lips, till an hour or 
two at leaſt after the time, that his 
ſilence upon it becomes tormenting. 
A courſe of ſmall, quiet attentions, 
not ſo pointed as to alarm nor fo 
vague as to be miſunderſtood, with 
now and then a look of kindneſs, 
and little or nothing ſaid upon it 
leaves Nature for your miſtreſs, and 
ſhe faſhions it to her mind. — 


Then I ſolemnly declare, ſaid the 
lady, bluſhing - you have been mak- 
ing love to me all this while, 
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THE REMISE. 


CALA IVS. 


ONSIEUR Deſſein came 

back to let us out of the 
chaiſe, and acquaint the lady, the 
Count de L —, her brother, was 
juſt arrived at the hotel. Though I 
had infinite good-will for the lady, 
J cannot fay, that I rejoiced in my 
heart at the event—and could not 
help telling her ſo— for it is fatal to 
a propoſal, Madam, ſaid I, that I 
was going to make to you— 


—You need not tell me what the 


propoſal was, ſaid ſhe, laying her 
hay 1 
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hand upon both mine; as ſhe inter- 
rupted me,—A man, my good Sir, | 
has ſeldom an offer of kindneſs to 
make to a woman, but ſhe has a 


preſentiment of it ſome moments 
before— 


Nature arms her with it, ſaid I, 
for immediate preſervation But I 
think, ſaid ſhe, looking in my face, 
I had no evil to apprehend—and to 
deal frankly with you, had deter- 
mined to accept it,—If I had—(ſhe 
ſtopped a moment)—I believe your 
good-will would have drawn a ſtory 
from me, which would have made 
pity the only dangerous thing 1 in the 
Journey. 


i .i'6 In 
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In ſaying this, ſhe ſuffered me to 
kiſs her hand twice, and with a look 
of ſenſibility, mixed with a concern, 
.ſhe got out of the chaiſe - and bid 
adieu. 
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IN THE STREET. 


CAL AIS. 


| NEVER finiſhed a twelve-guinea 
bargain ſo expeditiouſly in my 
life: my time ſeemed heavy upon 
the loſs of the lady, and knowing 
eyery moment of it would be as 
two, till I put myſelf into motion 
Il ordered poſt horſes directly, and 
walked towards the hotel. 


Lord! ſaid I, hearing the town 
clock ſtrike four, and recollecting 
that I had been little more than a 


ſingle hour in Calais 


G 2 What 
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— What a large volume of ad- 
ventures may be graſped within this 

little ſpan of life by him who in- 
tereſis his heart in every thing, and 
who, having eyes to ſee, what time 
and chance are perpetually holding 
out to him as he journeyeth on his 
way, miſſes nothing he can fairly lay 
his hands on.— | 
AI this won't turn out ſomething 
another will—no matter—tis an 
aſſay upon human nature I get my 
labour for my pains—'tis enough— 
the pleaſure of the experiment has 
kept my ſenſes, and the beſt part of 
my blood awake, and laid the groſs 
to ſleep. 


t I pity 
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1 pity the man who can travel 
from Dan to Beerſheba, and cry, Tis 
all barren—And ſo it is; and fo is all 
the world to him who will not culti- 
vate the fruits it offers. I declare, 
ſaid I, clapping my hands chearily 
together, that was I in a deſert, I 
would find out wherewith in it to call 
forth my affections—If I could not 
do better, I would faſten them upon 
ſome ſweet myrtle, or ſeek ſome me- 
lancholy cypreſs to conne& myſelf 
to—TI would court. their ſhade, and 
greet them kindly for their protec- 
tion I would cut my name upon 
them, and ſwear they were the love- 
lieft trees throughout the deſert: if 
their leaves wither'd, I would teach 
myſelf to mourn, and when they re- 

G 3 joiced, 
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joiced, I would rejoice along with 


them. 


The learned SMELFUNGUS travel- 
led from Boulogne to Paris from 
Paris to Rome —and ſo on — but he 
ſet out with the ſpleen and jaundice, 
and every object he paſs'd by was 
diſcoloured or diftorted—He wrote 


an account of them, but 'twas nothing 


but the account of his miſerable feel- 
INgs. 

I met Smelfungus in the grand 
portico of the Pantheon—he was juſt 
coming out of it— Ti nothing but 


à huge cock-pit*, ſaid he wiſh you 


had faid nothing worſe of the Venus 
* Vide S———s Travels. 


of 


[87 ] 
of Medicis, replied I—for in paſſing 
through Florence, I had heard he 
had fallen foul upon the goddeſs, 
and uſed her worſe than a common 


ſtrumpet, without the leaſt dh 
cation in nature. 


110 


I popp'd upon Smelfungus again 
at Turin, in his return home; and 
a ſad tale of ſorrowful adventures 
had he to tell, wherein he ſpoke of 
moving accidents by flood and field, 
and of the cannibals which each 
other eat: the Anthropophagi” — 
he had been flea'd alive, and bedevil'd; 
and uſed worſe than St. Bartholo- 
mew, at every ſtage he had come 
at | 580 


- 


4 2 ru 
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- =P tell it, cried Smelfungus, to 
the world, You had' better tell it, 


laid I, to your phyſician. 


- Mundungus, with an immenſe for- 
tune, made the whole tour; going 
on from Rome to Naples—from 
Naples to Venice—from Venice to 
Vienna—to Dreſden, to Berlin, with- 
out one generous connection or plea- 
ſurable anecdote to tell of; but he 
had travelPd ſtraight on, looking 
neither to his. right hand or his left, 
leſt Love or Pity ſhould ſeduce him 
out of his road. TT. 


Peace be to them! if it is to be 
found; but heaven itſelf, was it poſ- 
ſible to get there with ſuch tempers, 
111 | would 
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vould want objects to give it—every 
gentle ſpirit would come flying upon 
the wings of Love to hail their ar- 
rival—Nothing would the ſouls of 
Smelfungus and Mundungus hear of, 
but freſh anthems of joy, freſh rap- 
tures of love, and freſh congratula- 
tions of their common felicity—1 
heartily pity them: they have brought 
up no faculties for this work; and 
was the happieſt manſion in heaven 
to be allotted to Smelfungus and 
Mundungus, they would be ſo far 
from being happy, that the ſouls of 


Smelfungus and Mundungus would 
do penance there to all eternity. 


, F 
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1 Ay once loſt my portmanteau 


from behind my chaiſe, and twice 
got out in the rain, and one of the 


times up to the knees in dirt, to help 
the poſtilion to tie it on, without be- 


ing able to find out what was want- 


ing— Nor was it till I got to Mon- 


triul, upon the landlord's aſking me 
if I wanted not a ſervant, that it oc- 


_ curred to me, that that was the very 


thing. 


A ſervant! That I do. moſt ſadly, 
quoth I—Becauſe, Monſieur, ſaid the 
landlord, there 1s a cleyer young, fel- 

; . 


1911 
low, who would be very proud of the 
honour to ſerve an Engliſnman - But 
why an Engliſh one, more than any 
other? They are ſo generous, ſaid 
the landlord I'll be ſhot if this is not 
a livre out of my pocket, quoth I to 
myſelf, this very night—But they 
have wherewithal to be ſo, Monſieur, 
added he—Set down one livre more 
for that, quoth I—It was but laſt 


night, ſaid the landlord, qu un my 
Lord Anglois preſentoit un ecu a la fille 
de chambre—Tant pis, pour Mad" 


Fanatone, ſaid I. 


Now Janatone being the land- 
lord's daughter, and the landlord 
ſuppoſing I was young in French, 
took the liberty to inform me, I ſhould 


not 


; [92] 

not have ſaid tant pi. but, tant 
mieux. Tant mieux, toujours, Monſieur, 
ſaid he, when there is any thing to 
be got tant pis, when there is no- 
thing. It comes to the ſame thing, 
ſaid I. Pardonnez moi, ſaid the land- 


I cannot take a fitter opportunity 
to obſerve once for all, that tant pis 
and tant mieux being two of the great 
hinges in French converſation, a ſtran- 
ger would do well to ſet himſelf right 
in the uſe of them, before he gets to 
Paris. 


A prompt French marquis at our 
ambaſſador's table demanded of Mr. 
Hom, if he was Hmmm the poet ? 

| No, 


| [93] 
No, ſaid H mildly—-Taxt bi, 
replied the Marquis. 


It is 1 hiſtorian, ſaid an- 
other Tant mieux, ſaid the Marquis, 
And Mr. H——, who is a man of 
an excellent heart, return'd thanks 
for both. 


When the landlord had ſet me 
right in this matter, he called in La 
Fleur, which was the name of the 
young man he had ſpoke of — ſaying 
only firſt, That as for his talents, he 
would preſume to ſay nothing Mon- 
ſieur was the beſt judge what would 
ſuit him; but for the fidelity of La 
Fleur, he would ſtand reſponſible in 
all he was worth. 


The 


[ 94] 

The landlord deliver'd this in a 
manner which inſtantly ſet my mind 
to the buſineſs I was upon—and La 
Fleur, who ſtood waiting without, in 
that breathleſs expectation which every 
ſon of nature of us have felt in our 
turns, came in. 


[ 93 ] 


MONTRIUL 


FT AM apt to be taken with all kinds 
of people at firſt ſight; but never 
more ſo, than when a poor devil 
comes to offer his ſervice to ſo poor a 
devil as myſelf; and as I know this 
weakneſs, I always ſuffer my judg- 
ment to draw back ſomething on that 
very account—and this more or leſs, 
according to the mood I am in, 'and 
the caſe—and I may add the gender 
too, of the perſon I am to govern. 


When La Fleur enter'd the room, 
after every diſcount I could make for 
my ſoul, the genuine look and air af 

I , the 


1961 


the fellow determined the matter at 


once in his favour; ſo I hired him 
firſt—and then began to inquire what 
he could do: But I ſhall find out his 


talents, quoth I, as I want them— 


beſides, a * can do wy 


e 


8 poor La Fleur * Fa no- 
thing in the world but beat a drum, 
and play a march or two upon the 
fife; ..I was determined to make his 
talents: do; and can't ſay my weak- 
neſs was ever ſo inſulted by my wiſ⸗ 
dom, as in the attempt. 


"a Fleur had ſet out early | in life, 
as gallantly as moſt Frenchmen do, 
with /erving for a few years; at the end 
| of 
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of which, having ſatisfied the ſenti⸗ 
ment, and found moreover, That the 
honour of beating a drum Was; likely 
to be its own. reward, as it open ano 
further track of glory to him he 
retired a ſes terres, and lived comme 


il plaiſoit a Dieu—=that 3 is to fay, up6n 
nothing, 


; TOY OE! ſo, quoth Wi/dome, you 
have hired a drummer to attend. you 
in this tour of your's through Francę 
and Italy! Pſha! faid I,, and de 
not one half of our gentry go with a 
humdrum compaguon du voiage the 
ſame round, and have the piper and 
the devil and all to pay beſides? 
When man can extricate. himſelf with 
Vol. I. bs | an 


4 


TT _ 
« Masa in ch an unc qudt march 
be is not m 6ff—Büt you can do 
Jornethin elfe, La Fleur? ſaid 1 
—0 1 4 oli !—he could make Tpat- 
rann, and Play s a little | upon the 
fd dle—Bravo! faid Wee 
1 play a baſs myſelf, fad T—we ſhall 
do very well. You can ſhave, and 
dreſs a wig a little, La Fleur ?—He 
ad all the difpofitisfis in the world 
It 3 is Efiough for Heaven! Haid I, in- 


in, and having a "friſky Engliſh fpa- 
niel on one fide of my chair, and a 
French valet, with as müch hilarity 
in his countenande as ever hatufe 
Hb in one, on the other—I Was 

I  facisfied 


F991 _ 
fatisfied to my heart's content with 
my empire; and if monarchs knew 
what they would be at, they 1 78 
be as s ſariafied as * was. | 
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A S La Fleur went the whole tour 
of France and Italy with me, 
and will be often upon the ſtage, I 
muſt intereſt the reader a little fur- 
ther in his behalf, by ſaying, that I 
had never leſs reaſon to repent of the 

- impulſes which generally do deter- 
mine me, than in regard to this fel- 
low—he was a faithful, affectionate, 
ſimple ſoul as ever trudged after the 
heels of a philoſopher ; and notwith- 
ſtanding his talents of drum-beating 
and ſpatterdaſh-making, which, tho 
very good in themſelves, happen'd 
to be of no great ſervice to me, yet 
4 7 was 


[ 101: J 
was 1 hourly recompenſed by the 
feſtivity of his temper—it ſupplied 
all defects had a conſtant reſource 
in his looks in all difficulties and di- 
ſtreſſes of my own—I was going to 
have added, of his too; but La Fleur 
was out of the reach of every thing; 
for whether twas hunger or thirſt; 
or cold or nakedneſs, or watchings, 
or whatever ſtripes of ill luck La 
Fleur met with in our journeyings, 
there was no index in his phyſiognomy 
to point them out by—he was eter- 
nally the ſame; ſo that if I am a piece 
of a philoſopher, which Satan now 
and then puts it into my head I am— 
it always mortifies the pride of the 
conceit, by reflecting how much I 


owe to the complexional philoſophy 
H 3; of 


_ 
of this poor fellow, for ſhaming me 
into one of a better kind. With all 
this, La Fleur had a ſmall caſt. of 
che coxcomb but he ſeemed at firſt 
ſight to be more a coxcamb of nature 
three days in Paris with him-—he 
ſeemed to be no coxcomb at all, 


= 
Zia, . * 
TT iT % 1 M 
. n 


{ 193] 
. 
| N eee een 


ment, I delivered to him the key of 
My portmanteau y with an inventory of 
my half a dgzen ſhirts and filk-pair 
of breeches; and bid him faſten a} 
upon the chaike—ger the horſes put 
to—and deſire the landlord to come 
in with his bill. 


Ce pn gargon 4. 2 fo zun. 
Laid the landlord, 7 5 c = 


424.187 


. were — hg raking their 
leave of him, as the poſtilion was 
leading ox gut the horfes, Ja Fleur 

H >_ ie 


L 1041 
kiſſed all their hands round and 
round again, and thrice he wiped his 
eyes, and thrice he promiſed he would 
bring them all pardons from Rome, 


4 he young fellow, ſaid the land- 
Jord, is beloved by all the town, and 
there is ſcarce a corner in Montriul 
where the want of him will not be 
felt: he has but one misfortune in 
the world, continued he, He is 
always in love.”—I am heartily 
"glad of it, aid Iwill fave me the 
N trouble every night of putting my 
| breeches under my head. In ſaying 
"this, I was making not fo much La 
Fleurs eloge, as my own; having 
"been in love with one princeſs or 
| another almoſt all my life, and I 

| * hope 


[105J 
hope I ſhall go on fo, till I die, 
being firmly perſuaded, that if ever 


I do a mean action, it muſt be in 
ſome interval betwixt one paſſion 
and another : whilſt this interregnum 
laſts, I always perceive my heart 
locked up-I can ſcarce find in it, 
to give Miſery a ſixpence; and there- 
fore I always get out of it as faſt as 
1 can, and the moment I am re- 
kindled, I am all | generoſity and 
good-will again; and would do any 
thing in the world either for, or 
with any one, if they will but ſatisfy | 
me there js no fin in it Tg 


9 


| | —But in faying this—ſurely I am 
commending the paſſion—not my- 
£2 Su 
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a FRAGMENT 


r HE town af Aber 
en sds Nemocritys lived 
there Tying all the powers of irony 
and layghter to claim it, was the 
vileſt and moſt prgfligate town in al 
"Thrace. What fer poiſons, conſpi- 
Xacigs. apd aſſaſſgatigns - libels, paſ 
quinades and tumults, there was no 
Boing there by rer . by 
AS iis; bimw 


Now, when ahings Were at the 
worſt, it came to paſs, that the An- 
drameda of Euripides being repre- 
ſented at Abdera, the whole orcheſtra 
was delighted with it: but of all the 


? paſſages 
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paſſages which delighted them, no» 
thing operated more upon their ima- 
ginations, than the tender ſtrokes of 
nature - which the poet had wrought 
up in that pathetic ſpeech of Perſeus, 
O Cupid, prince of God and men, &c.. 
Every man almoſt ſpoke pure iam - 
bics the next day, and talk'd of no- 
thing but Perſeus his pathetic ad- 
dreſs— O Oe: prince of God 
and men in every ſtreet of Ab- 
dert, in cvery houſe's © Cupid 
« Cupid!” —in.every mouth, like the 
natural notes ; of ſome ſweet melody 
which drops from it whether it wall 
or no—nothing but © Cupid! Cupid} 
prince of God and men“ The 
Gee cavght—and the whole gity, like 

the 


[ 108 ] | 
the heart of one man, . e _ 
to Love. dio: 


* * 
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No Pharmacopoliſt could ſell one 
Brain of helebore — not a ſingle ar- 


mourer had a heart to forge one in- 
ſtrument of death Friendſhip and 
Virtue met together, and kiſs'd each 


other in the ſtreet - the golden age 


return'd, and hung over the town of 
Abdera every Abderite took his 
oaten pipe, and every Abderitiſh 
woman left her purple web, and 
chaſtely ſat her down and liſten'd to 
2 mo 


Y ER only in the power, ſays the 
rage, of the God whoſe empire 


"OS extendeth 
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MONTRIUL. 


HEN all is ready, and every 
article is diſputed and paid 
for in the inn, unleſs you are a little 
four'd by the adventure, there is al- 
ways a matter to compound at the 
door, before you can get into your 
chaiſe z and that is with the ſons and 
daughters of poverty, who ſurround 


you. Let no man ſay, © let them 
go to the devil — tis a cruel jour- 
ney to ſend a few miſerables, and 


they have had ſufferings enow with- 
out it: I always think it better to 


take a few ſous out in my hand ; and 
I would counſel every gentle travel- 


ler 


1 11 } 
et to do fo likewiſe z fit need not be 
to exact in ſertmg down his motives 
for giving them—tliey wilt be re⸗ 
n 


| For roy een part, there een 
gives ſo, little as 1 46; for ed that 1 
know have ſo little to give: but as 
this was the firſt publick act of my 
charny in Ron , Tag the : 
norice of . 


A een bud 1. Wan 
Pl ſous in the world, ſhewing them 
in my hiand, and there are eight poor 
men and eight poor wornen for em. 


„A poor tatter'd ſoul without a irt 
va inſtantly withdrew his claim, by 


8 [ 112 } 
retiring" two ſteps out of the circle; 
and making a diſqualifying bow. on 
his part. Had the whole parterre 
cried out, Place aux-dames, with one 
voice, it would not have conveyed 
the ſentiment of a deference for the 
ſex with half the effect. | 
et J4G. n n ad Wos 
Juſt heaven! for hat wiſe reaſons 
halt :thou order d it, that beggary and 
urbanity, which are at ſych; variance 
in other countries, ſhould find a way 
o be at witmig chis? 37 2. 


F 
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wed! inlited l i him 
wha ſingle ſous, merely for his * 
_—_ 
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[ 113 } : 
A poor little dwarfiſh briſk fellow, 
who ſtood. over-againſt me in the 
circle, putting ſomething firſt under 
his arm, which had once been à hat, 
took his ſnuff-box out of his pocket, 
and generouſly offer d a | pinch on 
both ſides of him: it was a gift of 
conſequence, and modeſtly declined 
—The poor little fellow preſs'd it 
upon them with a nod of welcomeneſs 
—Prenez en—prenez, laid he, look- 
ing another way; ſo they each took 
a pinchPity thy box ſhould ever 
want one ! ſaid I to myſelf; fo I put 
a couple of ſous into it—taking a 
ſmall pinch out of his box, to en- 
hance their value, as I did it—He 
felt the weight of the ſecond obliga- 
tion more than that of the firſt—'twas 
Vol. I. L doing 


| 

| 

| 

'F 

| 
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doing him an honour—the other was 


only doing him a charity and he 
made me a bow down to the ground 


Here! ſaid I to an old foldier 
with one hand, who had been cam- 
paign'd and worn out to death in the 
ſervice—here's a couple of ſous for 
thee—Vive Je Roi]! faid the old fol- 


dier. 


I had then but three ſous left: fo 


I gave one, ſimply pour Pamour de 


Dieu, which was the footing on which 
it was begg'd—The poor woman had 
a diſlocated hip; ſo it could not be 
well, upon any other motive. 


„ 
Mon cher et ttts charitable Monffeux 
There's no oppoling this, ſaid I. 


My Lord Angloit—the very ſound 
was worth the money—ſo I gave my 
laft ſous fer it. But in the eagerneſs 
of giving, I had overlook'd a pauvre 
honteux, who had no one to aſk a ſous 
for him, and who, I believed, would 
have periſh'd, ere he could have aſk'd 
one for himſelf: he ſtood by the 
chaiſe a little without the circle, and 
wiped a tear from a face which I 
thought had ſeen better days—Good 
God! ſaid I—and I have 'not one 
ſingle ſous left to give him But you 
have a thouſand ! cried all the powers 
of nature, ſtirring within me—ſo I 
gave him—no matter what - I am 
I 2 aſhamed 


Tae] 
aſhamed to ſay bot mucb, now—and 
waz. aſhamed to think, how little, 
then: ſo if the reader can form any 
- conjecture of my diſpoſition, as theſe 
two fixed points are given him, he 
may judge within a livre or two what 
was the preciſe ſum. IS 


| ol could afford nothing for the reſt, 


but, Dieu vous beniſſe—Et le bon Dieu 


vous beniſſe encore—laid the old ſol- 
dier, the dwarf, Kc. The pauvre 
Bonteux could ſay riothing—he. pull'd 
out a little handkerchief, and wiped 
his face as he turned away and I 
thought he thank'd me more than 


ee, 


S: [ 437 1 
THE BID E x. 


AVING * all theſe little 

matters, I got into my poſt- 
chaiſe with more eaſe than ever I 
got into a poſt-chaiſe in my life; and 
La Fleur having got one large jack- 
boot on the far ſide of a little bidet *, 
and another on this (for I count no- 
thing of his legs)—he canter'd away 
before me as happy and as Pepe 
cular as a prince.— . 


.  —But what is happineſs ! what 1s 

grandeur in this painted ſcene of 

life! A dead aſs, before we had got 

a league, put a ſudden {top to La 

Fleur's career—his bidet would not 
* Pdſt-horle. 


4 pals 


fuu8] 
Paſs by it — a contention aroſe. betwixt 
them, and the poor fellow was 
kick'd out of his jack- boots the very 
firft kick, | 


La Fleur bore his fall like a 
French chriſtian, ſaying neither more 
or leſs upon it, than, Diable! fo 
preſently got up, and came to the 
charge again aſtride his bider, beat- 
ing him up to it as he would have 
beat his drum. 


The bidet flew from one fide of 
the road to the other, then back 
again—then this way—then that 
way, and in ſhort every way but 
by the dead aſs. —La Fleur inſiſted 
upon the thing—and the bidet threw 


What's 


[119] 
What's the matter, La Fleur, fait 
I, with this bidet of thine ? Mon- 
fieur, ſaid he, c't un cheval le plus 
opiniatr6 du monde——Nay, if he is a 
conceited beaſt, he muſt go his own 


way, replied I- ſo La Fleur got off 


him, and giving him a good ſound 
laſh, the bidet took me at my word, 


and away he ſcamper'd back to Mon- 
triul.—Pefte! ſaid La Fleur. 


It is not mel a propos to take no- 
tice here, that though La Fleur availed 


himſelf but of two different terms of 
this 


exclamation in 


encounter 


namely, Diable and Peſte! that 
there are nevertheleſs three, in the 


French language; 
W nl and ſuperlative, one or 
14 


like the poſitive, 


the 


— 


[ 120 ] 
the other of which ſerve for every un- 
Te throw of the dice 1 in life. 


Le Diable! which i is is feſt nd. 
poſitive degree, is generally uſed 


Upon ordinary emotions 'of the 


mind, where {mall things only fall 
out contrary to your expectations 


ſuch as the throwing once doublets 
—La Fleur's being kick'd off his 
horſe, and ſo forth—cuckoldom, for 


the ſame reaſon, - is always—Le 


Diable 1 ; N ! 


But in caſes where the caſt has 
ſomething provoking in it, as in 
that of the bidet's running away 
after, and leaving La Fleur. aground 


in * doots— tis the ſecond degree. 
Tis 


[ 121} 
"Tis then _ 1 22, 546 Res 


And for the chird— 


—But here my heart is ; wrung 
with pity and fellow-feeling, when 
I reflect what miſeries muſt have 
been their lot, and how bitterly ſo 
refined a people muſt have ſmarted, 


to have forced them upon the uſe of 


It,— 


Grant me, O ye powers which 
touch the tongue with eloquence in 


diſtreſs !—whatever is my caſt, Grant 


me but decent words to exclaim in, 
and I will give my nature way. 


—But as theſe were not to be had 


in France, I reſolved to take every 


evil 
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evil juſt as it befell without any 
exclamation at all. 


La Fleur, who had made no ſuch 
covenant with himſelf, followed the 
bidet with his eyes till it was got 
out of ſight and then, you may 
imagine, if you pleaſe, with what 
word he cloſed the whole affair. 


As there was no hunting down a 
frighten'd horſe in jack-boots, there 
remained no alternative but tak ing 
La Fleur either behind the chaiſe, 
or into it.— 


| I preferred the latter, and in half 
an hour we got to th: poſt - houſe at 
Nampont. | 


NAM PONT. 

THE DEAD A8 8. 
43 A* this, ſaid he, putting 
ten the remains of a cruſt into 
his wallet and this, -ſhould have 
been thy portion, ſaid he, hadſt 
thou been alive to have ſhared it 
with me. I thought by the accent, 
it had been an apoſtrophe to his 
child; but *twas to his afs, and to 
the very aſs we had ſeen dead in the 
road, which had occaſioned La Fleur's 
miſadventure. The man ſeemed to 
lament it much; and it inſtantly 


brought into my mind Sancho's la- 
mentation 


$4. «<9 ld 
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mentation for his; but he did it with 
more true touches of nature. 


The mourner was ſitting upon a 
ſtone-bench at the door, with the 
aſs's pannel and its bridle on one 
fide, which he took up from time to 
time — then laid them down look'd 
at them and ſhook his head.” He 
then took his cruſt of bread out of 
his wallet again, as if to eat it; held 
it ſome time in his hand—then laid 
it upon the bit of his aſs's* bridle— 
looked wiſtfully at the, little arrange- 
ment he had made—and then gave a 


figh. 


The trpliciy: 0 of his prief row 
numbers about him, and La Fleur 
amongſt 
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amongſt the reſt, whilſt the horſes 
were getting ready; as I continued 
ſitting in the poſt-chaiſe, ; I could 
ſee and hear over their heads. 


Ae ſaid he had come laſt from 
Spain, where he had been from the 
furtheſt borders of Franconia; and 
had got ſo far on his return home, 
when his aſs died. Every one ſeem'd 
defirous to know what buſineſs could 
have taken ſo old and poor a man ſo 
far a journey from his own home. 


It had pleaſed heaven, he faid, to 
bleſs him with three ſons, the fineſt 
lads 3 in all Germany ; but having 1 in 
one week. loſt two of the eldeſt of 
them by the ſmall-pox, and the 


youngeſt 
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youngeſt falling ill of the ſame di- 
ſtemper, he was afraid of being bereft 
of them all; and made a vow, if 
Heaven would not take him from 
him alſo, he would go in ere to 
St. Iago in Spain. 


When the mourner got thus far on 


his ſtory, he ſtopp'd to pay nature 
her tribute—and wept bitterly. | 


He ſaid, Heaven had accepted the 
conditions; and that he had fet out 
from his cottage with this poor crea- 
ture, who had been a patient partner 
of his journey—that it had eat the 
ſame bread with him all the way, and 
was unto him as a friend. 


Every 
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Every body who ſtood about, 


heard the poor fellow with concern 
La Fleur offered him money. — 
The mourner ſaid, he did not want 
it—it was not the value of the aſs— 
but the loſs of him.—The aſs, he 
ſaid, he was aſſured loved him—and 
upon this told them a long ſtory of 
a miſchance upon their paſſage over 


the Pyrenean mountains which had 


ſeparated them from each other three 
days; during which time the aſs had 
ſought him as much as he had ſought 
the aſs, and that they had neither 
ſcarce eat or drank till they met. 


Thou haſt one comfort, friend, 
faid I, at leaſt in the loſs of thy poor 
beaſt ; I'm ſure thou haſt been a mer- 


ciful 
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. ciful maſter to him. —Alas ! ſaid the 
| mourner, I thought ſo, when he was 
alive—but now that he is dead I 
think otherwiſe. — fear the weight 
of myſelf and my afflictions together 
have been too much for him— they 
have ſhortened the poor creature's 
days, and I fear I have them to 
anſwer for.—Shame on the world 
ſaid I to myſelf— Did we love each 
other, as this poor ſoul but loved his 
28 would be ſomething, — * 


( 129 ] 
NAMPONT. 


THE POSTILLION. 


HE concern which the poor 

A fellow's ſtory threw me into 

required ſome attention : the poſtil- 

lion paid not the leaſt to it, but ſet 
off upon the pave? in a full gallop. 


The thirſtieſt ſoul in the molt 
fandy deſert of Arabia could not have 

wiſhed more for a cup of cold water, 
| than mine did for grave and quiet 
movements; and I ſhould have had 
an high opinion of the poſtillion, had 
he but ſtolen off with me in ſome- 
thing like a penſive pace. On the 

Vor. I. = contrary, 
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contrary, as the mourner finiſhed his 
lamentation, the fellow gave an un- 
feeling laſh to each of his beaſts, and 
ſer off clattering like a thouſand 
devils. 


I called to him as loud as I could, 
for heaven's ſake to go ſlower and 
the louder I called the more unmerci- 
fully he galloped.— The deuce take 
him and his galloping too—ſaid 1— 
he'll go on tearing my nerves to 
pieces till he has worked me into 
a fooliſh paſſion, and then he'll go 
flow, that I may enjoy the ſweets 
of it. 


The poſtillion managed the point 
to a miracle : by the time he had got 


ro 
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to the foot of a ſteep hill about half 
a league from Nampont, —he had 
put me out of temper with him— 
and then wich myſelf, for being ſo. 


My caſe then required a different | 
treatment; and a good rattling gallop 
would have been of real ſervice to 


MC, : 


— Then, prithee get on—get on, 
my good lad, ſaid I. 


The poſtillion pointed to the hill 
—] then tried to return back to the 
ſtory of the poor German and his 
aſs—but I had broke the clae—and 
could no more get into it again, 
than the poſtillion could into a 


Tor, 9 


K 2 | Te 
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Ehe deuce go, ſaid I, with it 
all! Here am I fitting as candidly 
diſpoſed to make the beſt of the 
worſt, as ever wight was, and all 
runs counter. | 


There is one ſweet lenitive at 
leaſt for evils, which Nature holds 
out to us; ſo I took it kindly at 
her hands, and fell. aſleep; and the 
firſt word which rouſed me was 
Amiens. 9% | 


—Bleſs me! faid I, rubbing my 
eyes—this is the very town where my 
poor lady is to come. 


[ 133 ] 
AMES 


HE words were ſcarce out of 

my mouth, when the Count 
de L478 poſt-chaiſe, with his 
ſiſter in it, drove haſtily by: ſhe had 
juſt time to make me a bow of re- 
cognition—and of - that particular 
kind of it, which told me ſhe had 
not yet done with me. She was as 
good as her look; for, before I had 
quite finiſhed my ſupper, her bro- 
ther's ſervant came into the room 
with a billet, in which ſhe ſaid ſhe 
had taken the liberty to charge me 
with a letter, which I was to preſent 
myſelf to Madame R. the: ſeirſt 

Ws 
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morning I had nothing to do at Paris, 
There was only added, ſhe was ſorry, 
but from what penchant ſhe had not 
conſidered, that ſhe had been pre- 
vented telling me her flory—that ſhe 
ſtill owed it me; and if my rout ſhould 
ever lay through Bruſicls, and I had 
not by then forgot the name of Ma- 
dame de IL“ *ﬀ-that Madame de 


L.. would be glad to diſcharge | 


her obligation. 


Then I will meet thee, ſaid I, fair 
ſpirit ! at Bruſſels—'tis only return- 
ing from Italy through Germany to 
Holland, by the rout of Flanders, 
home—'rwill ſcarce be ten poſts out 
of my way.z but were it ten thou- 
ſand! with what a moral delight will 

it 
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it crown my journey, in ſharing in 
the ſickening incidents of a tale of 
miſery told to me by ſuch a ſufferer? + 
to ſee her weep | and though I can- 
not dry up the fountain of her tears, 
what an exquiſite ſenſation is there 
{till left, in wiping them away from 
off the cheeks of the firſt and faireſt 
of women, as I'm ſitting with my 
handkerchief in my hand in ſilence 
the whole night beſides her, 


There was nothing wrong in the 
ſentiment; and yet I inſtantly re- 
proached my heart with it in the bit- 
tereſt and moſt 1 of expreſ- 
ſions. 


1 | It 
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It had ever, as I told the reader, 
been one of the ſingular bleſſings of 
my life, to be almoſt every hour of 
it miferably in love with ſome one; 
and my laſt flame happening to be 
blown out by a whiff of jealouſy on 
the ſudden turn of a corner, I had 
lighted it up afreſh at the pure taper 
of Eliza but about three months be- 
fore—ſwearing as I did it, that it 
ſhould laſt me through the whole 
journey — Why ſhould I diſſemble the 
matter? 1 had fworn to her eternal 
fidelity — ſhe had a right to my whole 
heart —to divide my affections was 
to leſſen them to expoſe them, was 
to riſk them: where there is riſk, 


5 chere may be * —and what wilt 
chou 


„ OT 
thou have, Yorick ! to anſwer to a 
heart ſo full of truſt and confidence 
= —ſo good, ſo gentle and unreproach- 
ing? | 


—] will not go to Bruſſels, replied I, 
interrupting myſelf—but my imagi- 
nation went on recalled her looks 
at that criſis of our ſeparation, when 
neither of us had power to ſay Adieu 
I look'd at the picture ſhe had tied 
in a black ribband about my neck— 
and bluſh'd as I look*d at it—I would 
have given the world to have kiſs d it, 
—but was aſhamed—And ſhall this 
tender flower, ſaid 1, preſſing it be- 
tween my hands—ſhall it be ſmitten 
to its very root—and ſmitten, Yorick! 


by 
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by thee, who haſt promiſed to ſhelter 
it in thy breaſt ? 


Eternal fountain of happineſs ! ſaid 
I, kneeling down upon the ground— 
be thou my witneſs—and every pure 
Tpirit which taſtes it, be my witneſs 
alſo, That I would not travel to 
Bruſſels, unleſs Eliza went along with 
me, did the road lead me towards 
heaven. 


In tranſports of this kind, the heart, 
an ſpite of the n will al- 
ways * too much, 
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THE LETTER. 
AMIENS. 


ORTUNE had not fmiled 
upon La Fleur; for he had been 
unſucceſsful in his feats of chivalry 
—and not one thing had offered to 
ſignalize his zeal for my ſervice from 
the time he had entered into it, which 
was almoſt four and twenty hours. 
The poor ſoul burn'd with impa- 
tience ; and the Count de LI“ 


ſervant's coming with the letter, be- 
ing the firſt practicable occaſion which 
offered, La Fleur had laid hold of 
it; and in order to do honour to his 

| maſter, 
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maſter, had taken him into a back. 
parlour in the Auberge, and treated 
him with a cup or two of the beſt 
wine in Picardy ; and the Count de 
I. s ſervant in return, and not to 
be behind hand in politeneſs with La 
Fleur, had taken him back with him 
to the Count's hotel, La Fleur's 
prevenancy (for there was a paſſport 
in his very looks) ſoon ſet every ſer- 

vant in the kitchen at eaſe with him; 
and as a Frenchman, whatever be his 
talents, has no ſort of prudery in 
ſhewing them, La Fleur, in leſs than 
five minutes, had pull'd out his fife, 

and leading off the dance himſelf 
with the firſt note, ſet the lle de 
chambre, the maitre d'bitel, the cook, 

; ; the 
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the ſcullion, and all the houſehold, 
dogs and cats, beſides an old monkey, 
a dancing: I fuppoſe there never was 
a merrier kitchen ſince the flood. 


Madame de L***, in paſſing 
from her brother's apartments to her 
own, hearing ſo much. jollity below 
ſtairs, rung up her fille de chambre to 
aſk about it; and hearing it was the 
Engliſh gentleman's ſervant who had 
ſet the whole houſe merry with his 
pipe, ſhe ordered him up. 


As the poor fellow could not pre- 
ſent himſelf empty, he had loaden'd 
himſelf in going up ſtairs with a thou- 
ſand compliments to Madame de 
L*, on the part of his maſter— 
added 


_ 

added a long apocrypha of inquiries 
after Madame de L. s health 
told her, that Monſieur his maſter 
was au deſeſpoire for her re- eſtabliſh- 
ment from the fatigues of her jour- 
ney—and, to cloſe all, that Mon- 
eur had received the letter which 
Madame had done him the honour 
And he has done him the ho- 
Nbur, ſaid Madame de L“, inter- 
rupting La Fleur, to ſend a billet in 
return. 


Madame de L. had ſaid this 
with fuch a tone of reliance upon the 
fact, that La Fleur had not power 
- 20 diſappoint her expectations —he 
trembled for my honour—and poſ- 
ſibly might not altogether be uncon- 


cerned 
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cerned for his own, as a man capable 
of being attached to a maſter who 
could be a wanting en egards vis 4 
vis d'une femme; ſo that when Ma- 
dame de L“ aſked La Fleur if he 
had brought a letter O qu oui, ſaid 
La Fleur: ſo laying down his hat 
upon the ground, and taking hold 
of the flap of his right - ſide pocket 
with his left hand, he began to ſearch 
for the letter with his right then 
contrary-wiſe Diable /—then ſought 
every pocket—pocket by pocket, 
round, not forgetting his fob——Peſte . 
—then La Fleur emptied them upon 
the floor—pulled out a dirty cravat 
—a handkerchief—a comb—a whip- 
' laſh—a nightcap—then gave a peep 
7 into 
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into- his hat Quelle etourderie He 
had left the letter upon the table in 


the Auberge —he would run for it, 
and be back with it in three minutes. 


[ had juſt finiſhed my ſupper when 
La Fleur came in. to give me an ac- 
count of his adventure : he told the 
whole ſtory ſimply as it was; and 
only added, that if Monſieur had 
forgot (par hazard) to anſwer Ma- 
dame's letter, the arrangement gave 
him an opportunity to recover the 
faux pas—and if not, that things 
were only as they were. 


Now I was not altogether ſure of 
my etiquette, whether I ought to have 


wrote or no; but if I had—a devil 
himſelf 
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himſelf could not have been angry: 
*twas but the officious zeal of a well- 
meaning creature for my honour ; 
and. however he might have miſtook 
the road—or embarraſſed me in fo 
doing—his heart was in no fault—I 
was under no neceſſity to write—and 
what weighed more than all—he did 
not look as if he had done amils. 


— Tis all very well, La Fleur, 
ſaid I—Twas ſufficient. La Fleur 
flew out of the room like lightning, 
and return'd with pen, ink, and 
paper, in his hand; and coming up 
to the table, laid them cloſe before 
me, with ſuch a delight in his coun- 
tenance, that I could not help taking 
up the pen. | 

Vol. I. * 1 
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1 begun and begun again; and 
though I had nothing to ſay, and that 
nothing might have been expreſs'd 
mm half a dozen lines, I made half a 
dozen different beginnings, and could 
no way pleaſe myſelf. 


In ͤ ſhort, I was in no mood to 
write. | 


La Fleur ſtepp'd out and brought 
a little water in a glaſs to dilute my 
ink—then ferch'd ſand and feal-wax 
— Tt was all one: I wrote, and blot- 
ted, and tore off, and burnt, and 
wrote again—Le Diable Pemporte ! 
ſaid J half ro myſelf— I cannot write 
this ſelf-ſame letter; throwing the pen 
down deſpairingly as I ſaid it. 


As 
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As ſoon as I had caſt down the 
pen, La Fleur advanced with the 
moſt reſpectful carriage up to the 
table, and making a thouſand apolo- 
gies for the liberty he was going to 
take, told me he had a letter in his 
pocket wrote by a drummer in his 
regiment to a corporal's wife, which, 
he durſt ſay, would ſuit the occaſion. 


I had a mind to let the poor fellow 
have his humour—Then prithee, ſaid 
I, let me ſee it. | 


La Fleur - inſtantly pull'd out 2 
little dirty pocket-book cramm'd full 
of ſmall letters and billet-doux in a 
ſad condition, and laying it upon the 
table, and then untying the ſtring 

| L 2 which 
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which held them all together, run 
them over one by one, till he came 
to the letter in queſtion La voila 
ſaid he, clapping his hands: ſo un- 
folding it firſt, he laid it before me, 
and retired three ſteps from the __ 
* hilft I W 1 it. a 
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Mapauz, 


E ſuis penetrẽ de la Waden la 1 
vive, et reduit en meme temps 

au deſeſpoir par ce retour imprevti 
du Corporal qui rend notre entrevue 
de ce ſoir la choſe du monde la plus 


impoſſible. 


Mais vive la joie! et toute la 
mienne ſera de penſer a vous. 


L' amour weſt rien ſans ſentiment. 


Et le ſentiment eſt encore moins 
ſans amour. 


„ On 


ES] 
On dit qu'on ne doit jamais fe 
deſeſperer. - 


On dit auſſi que Monſieur le Cor- 
poral monte la garde Mecredi : alors 
ce ſera mon tour. 


| Chacm a ſon tour. 
En attendant Vive amour! et vive 


la bagatelle ! 


Je ſuis, Mapame, 
Avec toutes les ſentiments les 
plus reſpecteux et les plus 
tendres tout a vous, 


Jaques Ron. 
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It was but changing the Eberl 
into the Count and ſaying nothing 
about mounting guard on Wedneſ- 
day and the letter was neither right 
or wrong — ſo to gratify the poor fel- 
low, who ſtood trembling for my 
honour, his own, and the honour of 
his letter, —I took the cream gently 
off it, and whipping it up in my own 
way! ſeal'd it up and ſent him with 
it to Madame de L***—and the 
next morning we purſued our jaur- 
ney to Paris. 


——— — — ea 
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n 


of HEN a man can conteſt- the 
point by dint of equipage, 


and carry on all floundering before 
him with half a dozen lackies and a 
couple of cooks —'tis very well in 
ſuch a place as P: ris —he may drive 
in at which end of a ſtreet he will. 


A poor prince who is weak in 
cavalry, and whoſe whole infantry - 
does not exceed a ſingle man, had 


- beſt quit the field; and ſignalize 


himſelf in the cabinet, if he can get 
up into it—I ſay up into it—for 


there is no deſcending perpendicular 
amongſt em with a Me voici ! 


, = wes 
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* mes enfans'—here I 8 
many may think. 


I own my firſt ſenſations, as Gon a 


as I was left ſolitary and alone in my 


own chamber in the hotel, were far 
from being ſo flattering as I had pre- 
figured them. I walked up gravely. 
to the window in my duſty black 
coat, and looking through the glaſs 
ſaw all the world in yellow, blue, 
and green, running at the ring of 
pleaſure.— The old with broken 
lances, and in helmets which had 
loſt their vizards—the young in ar- 
mour bright which ſhone like gold, 
beplumed with each gay feather of 
the caſt—all—all tilting at it like 
faſcinated 
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faſcinated knights in tournaments of 


yore for fame and love. 


Alas, poor Yorick !. cried I, what 
art thou doing here? On the very 
firſt onſet of all this glittering clatter, 
thou art reduced to an atom—ſeek— 
Teck ſome winding alley, with a 
tourniquet at the end of it, where 
chariot never rolled or flambeau ſhot 
| its rays—there thou mayeſt ſolace thy 
| ſoul in-converſe ſweet with ſome kind 
| _ griſſet of a barber's wife, and get into 
| Juch coteries'!— | 


May I periſh! if I do, ſaid 1, 
pulling out the letter which I had to 


”_ to — de R*# .—IôIl 
| Wait 
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wait upon this lady, the very firſt 
thing I do. So I called La Fleur to 
go ſeek me a barber directly and 
come back and bruſh my coat. 


K. 156 ] 
THE W 1G. 
PARIS. 


HEN the barber came, he 
abſolutely refuſed to have 
any thing to do with my wig : *twas 
either above or below his art : 1 
had nothing to do, but to take one 
ready made of his own recommenda- 
tion, 


— But I fear, friend! ſaid I, this 
buckle won't ſtand.— Vou may im- 
merge it, replied he, into the ocean, 
and it will ftand— 


What a great ſcale is every thing 
{pon in this city! thought I— The 
utmoſt 


maker's ideas 2 have gone 
further than to have « dipped it into 
« a pail of water“ What difference! 
tis like time to eternity. 


I confeſs I do hate all cold con- 
ceptions, as I do the puny ideas 
which engender them; and am ge- 
nerally ſo ſtruck with the great 
works of nature, that for my own 
part, if I could help it, I never 
would make a compariſon leſs than a 
mountain at leaſt. All that can be 
ſaid againſt the French ſublime in 
this inſtance of it, is this that the 
grandeur is more in the word; and 
leſs in the bing. No doubt the 
ocean fills the mind with vaſt ideas; 

but 
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but Paris being fo far inland, it was 
not likely F ſhauld run poſt a hun- 
dred miles out of it, to try the expe- 
riment the Pariſian barber meant 
nothing— 


The pail of water ſtanding beſides 
the” great- deep, makes certainly but 
a ſorry figure in ſpeech—but *twill 
be faid—it has one advantage—'tis 
in the next room, and the truth of 
the buckle may be tried in it without 
more ado, in a ſingle moment. 


In honeſt truth, and upon a more 
candid reviſion of the matter, The 
French expreſſion profeſſes more than it 
performs. | 


I think 
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I think I can fee the preciſe and 
diſtinguiſhing marks of national cha- 
rafters more in theſe nonſenſieal mi- 
nutiæ, than in the moſt important 
matters of ſtate ; where great men of 
all nations talk and ſtalk ſo much 
alike, that I would not give nine- 
pence to chuſe amongſt them. 


J was ſo long in getting from 
under my barber's hands, that it 
was too late of thinking of going 
with my letter to Madame R. 
that night: but when a man is once 
dreſſed at all points for going out, 
his reflections turn to little account, 
ſo taking down the name of the 
Hotel de Modene, where I lodged, I 
| walked 


% 
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walked forth without any determina- 
tion where to go ſhall conſider of 
that, ſaid I, as I walk along. 


( 261 1 
THE YULS E. 
PARIS. 


AIL ye ſmall ſweet courteſies 
of life, for ſmooth do ye make 
the road of it! like grace and beauty 
which beget inclinations to love at 
firſt ſight ; 'tis ye who open this door: 
and let the ſtranger in. | 


Pray, Madame, ſaid I, have 
the goodneſs to tell me which way 
I muſt turn to go to the Opera 
comique: Moſt willingly, Monſieur, 
ſaid * ip aſide ber work— 


| 7 had given a caſt with my eye 


into- half a dozen ſhops as I came 
Vol. I. M along 


— 
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along in ſearch of a face not likely 
to be diſordered by ſuch an interrup- 
tion; till at laſt, this . my 
PO I had walked in. | 


Moya * a pair of ruffles 
ade of the ſhop facing the door— 


—Tres volontiers; moſt willingly, 
ſaid ſhe, laying her work down upon 
a chair next her, and riling up from 
the low chair ſhe was fitting in, 
with ſo cheerful a movement and ſo 
cheerful a look, that had I been 
laying out fifty louis d'ors with her, 
I ſhould have ſaid—* This woman is 
« grateful.” 
F You 


1 163 
Tou muſt turn, Monſieur, aid 
the, going with me to the door of 
the ſhop, and pointing the way down 
the ſtreet I was to take - you muſt 
turn firſt to your left hand mai: 
prenez garde - there are two turns; 
and be ſo good as to take the 
ſecond— then go down a little way 
and you'll fee a church, and when 
you are paſt it, give yourſelf the 
trouble to turn directly to the right, 
and that will lead you to the foot of 
the pont neuf, which you muſt croſs 
and there, any one will do himſelf 
the * to ſhew you - | 


She — POR inſtruclions three 
tines over to me with the ſame 


good · natur d patience the third time 
M 2 EL 
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as the firſt; and if tones and manners 


have a meaning, which certainly they 
have, unleſs to hearts which ſhut them 
out ſhe ſeem'd really intereſted, 
that I ſhould not lobe erg 


9 will x not PIE it was the wo- 


man's beauty, notwithſtanding ſhe 


was the handſomeſt griflet, I think, 


J ever ſaw, which had much to do 
with the ſenſe I had of her courteſy; 
only I remember, when I told her 
how much I was obliged to her, that 
I looked very full in her. eyes and 


that I repeated my thanks as often 
as ſhe had done her inflructions. 


I, had not got ten paces from the 
* before I found I had forgat 
every 
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every tittle of what ſhe had ſaid—ſo 
looking back, and ſeeing her ſtill 
ſtanding in the door of the ſhop as 
if to look whether I went right or 
not I returned back, to aſk her 
whether the firſt turn was to my right 
or left—for that 1 had. abſolutely 
forgot.—ls it poſſible ! ſaid ſhe, half 
laughing. —'T's very poſſible, replied 
I, when a man is thinking more of a 
woman, than of her good advice, 

1 | 

As this was the real truth—ſhe 
took it, as every woman takes a 
matter of right, with a ſlight courteſy. 


 —Attendez! ſaid ſhe, laying her 
hand upon my arm to detain me, 
whilſt ſhe called a lad out of the 

M 3 back- 


— — — 


p ͤ ˙ ͤibQ . eee 
— 
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back-ſhop- to get ready a parcel of 


| gloves. I am juſt going to ſend him, 
ſaid the, with a packet into that 
quarter, and if you will have the 


complaiſance to ſtep in, it will be 
ready in a moment, and he ſhall 
attend you to the place.—80 I 
walk'd in with her to the far fide of 
the ſhop, and taking up the ruffle 


in my hand which ſhe laid upon the 


chair; as if 1 had a mind to fit; ſhe 
ſat down herſelf i in her low chair, and 
J inſtantly fat. myſelf: down beſides 


her. 


AEe will be ready, Monſieur, ſaid 
the, in a, moment And in that mo- 


ment, replied I, moſt willingly would 
I:fay,fomething very civil to you for 


alk 
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all theſe courteſies. Any one may do 
a caſual act of good nature, but a 
continuation of them ſhews it ĩs a part 
of the temperature; and certainly, 
added I, if it is the ſame blood which 
comes from the heart, which de- 
ſcends to the extremes (touching her 
wriſt) I am fure you muſt have one 
of the beſt pulfes of any woman in 
the world Feel it, ſaid ſhe, holding 
out her arm. © So'taying down my 
hat, I took hold of her fingers in one 
hand, and applied the two — 
of my other to the artery 


Would to heaven! my dear Eu- 
genius, thou hadſt paſſed by, and 
beheld me fitting in my black. coat, 
and in my lack-a-day-ſical manner, 

M 4 counting 
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counting the throbs of it, one by 
one, with as much true devotion as 
if J had been watching the critical 
ebb or flow of her fever—How 
wouldſt thou have laugh'd and mo- 
ralized upon my new profeſſion ?— 
and thou ſhouldſt have laugh'd and 
moralized on—Truſt me, my dear 
Eugenius, I ſhould have ſaid, © there 
F are worſe occupations in this world. 
4 than feeling a woman's pulſe.” — But 
a Griſſets ! thou wouldſt have ſaid— 
and in an open ſhop! Voricx 


—So much the better: for when 
my views are direct, Eugenius, I 
care not if all the world ſaw me 
feel it. 


[ 169 ] 


THE HUSBAND. 
PA RUS 


HAD counted twenty pulſations, 
and was going on faſt towards: 
the fortieth, when her huſband com- 
ing unexpected from a back parlour. 
into the ſhop, put me a little out in 
my. reckoting.—*T was no body but 
her huſband, ſhe: ſaid—ſo I began a 
freſh ſcore—Monſieur is ſo good, 
quoth ſhe, as he paſs'd by us, as to 
give himſelf the trouble of feeling 
my pulſe—The' huſband took off his 
hat, and making me a bow, ſaid, I 
did him too much honour—and hav- 

ing 
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ing ſaid that, he put on his hat and 
walk'd out. | 


Good God! faid I to myſelf, as 
he went out—and: can this man be 
the huſband of this woman ? 


Let it not torment the few who 
Know what muſt have been the 
grounds of this exclamation, if I ex- 
plain it to thoſe who do not. 


In London a+ ſhopkeeper and a 
ſhopkeeper's wife ſeem. to be one 
bone and one fleſh: in the ſeveral 
endowments-of/ mind and body, ſome- 
times the one, ſometimes the other 
has it, ſo as in general to be upon a 
par, and to tally with each other-as 
nearly as man and wife need to do. 
In 
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In Paris, there are ſcarce two or- 
ders of beings more different: for 
the legiſlative and: executive powers 
of the. ſhop not reſting in the huſ- 
band, he- ſeldom comes there in 
ſome dark and. diſmal room behind, 
he ſits commerceleſs in his thrum 
night-cap, the ſame rough ſon of 
Nature that Nature left him. 


The genius of a. people where no- 
thing, but the monarahy. is /alique, - 
having ceded this; department, with 
fundry others, totally to the women 
—by a continual higgling with cuſ- 
tomers of all ranks and ſizes from 
morning to night; like ſo many rough 


pebbles ſhook wor together in a 
bag, 
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bag, by amicable colliſions, they have 
worn down their aſperities and ſharp 
angles, and not only become round 
and ſmooth, but will receive, ſome 
of them, a poliſh like a brilliant— 
Monſieur le Mari is little better than 

the ſtone under your feet— 


—Surely—ſurely man! it is not 
good for thee to fit alone—thou waſt 
made for ſocial intercourſe and gentle 
greetings, and this improvement of 
our natures from it, I T_ * 
my evidence. | 


N 
- 


And how does it beat, Mon- 
fieur ? ſaid ſhe. —With all the be- 
nignity, ſaid I, looking quietly in 

| her 


1 73 
her eyes, that I expected She was 
going to ſay ſomething civil in re- 
turn but the lad came into the ſhop 
with the gloves—4 propos, ſaid I; L 
want a couple of pair myſelf.. 
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"THE GLOVES. 
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HE beautiful Griſſet roſe up 
when I ſaid this, and going 
behind the counter, reach'd down a 


| parcel and untied it: I advanced to 


- the ſide over-againſt her: they were 
all too large. The beautiful Griſſet 
meaſured them one by one acroſs my 
hand—It would not alter the dimen- 
ſions She begg'd I would try a ſingle 
pair, which ſeemed to be the leaſt— 
She held it open—my hand flipp'd 

: into it at once—lIt will not do, ſaid I, 
- th ſhaking 
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ſhaking my head a little—No, lad | 
ſhe, doing the ſame TY 


There are certain combined looks 
of ſimple ſubtlety—where whim, and 
ſenſe, and ſeriouſneſs, and - nonſenſe, 
are ſo blended, that all the languages 
of Babel ſet looſe together could not 
expreſs them they are. communi- 
cated and caught ſo inſtantaneouſly, 
that you can ſcarce ſay which party 
is the infecter. I leave it to your 
men of words to ſwell pages about it 
it 1s enough in the. preſent to ſay 
again, the gloves would not do; ſo 
folding our hands within our arms, 
ve both loll'd. upon the counter —it 
was narrow, and there was juſt room 
for the parcel to lay between us. 


The 
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The beautiful Griſſet look' d ſomes 


times at the gloves, chen ſide ways 
to the window, then at che gloves— 


and then at me. I was not diſpoſed 
to break filence—I follow'd her ex- 
ample: ſo I look'd at the gloves, 
then to the window, then at the 
gloves, and then. at her—and ſo on 
alternately. 

I found 1 loſt conſiderably in 4 
e e had a quick black eye, 
and ſhot through two ſuch long and 
filken eye-laſhes with ſuch penetra- 
tion, that ſhe look'd into my very 
heart and reins It may ſeem ſtrange, 
but I could actually feel ſhe did 


= It; 
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It is no matter, ſaid I, taking ug 
a couple of the pairs next me, and 
putting them into my pocket. 


I was ſenſible the beautiful Griſſet 
had not aſk'd above a ſingle livre 
above the price I wiſh'd ſhe had 
aſk'd a livre more, and was puzzling. 
my brains how to bring the matter 
about Do you think, my dear Sir, 
faid ſhe, miſtaking my embarraſſ- 
ment, that I could aſk a fous too 
much of a ſtranger—and of a ſtranget 
whoſe politeneſs, more than his want 
of gloves, has done me the honour 
to lay himſelf at my mercy? Men 
croyez capable ?—Faith ! not I, ſaid I; 
and if you were, you are welcome— 

Vor. I. N 80 
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So counting the money into her hand, 
and with a lower bow than one gene- 
rally makes to a ſhopkeeper's wite, I 
went out, and her lad with his 5 
followed me. 


[ 179] 
THE TRANSLATION, 
PARIS. 


HERE was no body in the 

box I was let into but a kindly 

old French officer. I love the cha- 
racter, not only becauſe I honour the 
man whoſe manners are ſoftened by 
a profeſſion which makes bad men 
worſe; but that I once knew ore 
for he is no more — and why ſhould 
J not reſcue one page from violation 

by writing his name in it, and telling 
the world it was Captain Tobias 
Shandy, the deareſt of my flock and 


end, whoſe philanthropy never 
N 2 think 


. 

think of at this long diſtance from 
his death - but my eyes guſh out 
with tears. For his ſake, 1 have a 
predilection for the whole corps of 
veterans; and ſo I ſtrode over the 
two back rows of benches, and Placed 
myſelf beſide him. 


The old officer was 1 atten · 
tively a ſmall pamphlet, it might be 
the book of the opera, with a large 
pair of ſpectacles. As ſoon as I fat 
down, he took his ſpectacles off, and 
putting them into a ſhapreen caſe, 
 Teturn'd them and the book into his 
pocket together. I half roſe up, and 
made * a bow. ky 0 


I —_ Tranſlate 
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Tranſlate this into any civilized 
language in the world—the ſenſe is 
this : 4 
Here's a poor ſtranger come in 
to the box—he feems as if he knew 
„no body; and is never likely, 
* was he to be ſeven years in Paris, 
« if every man he comes near keeps 
his ſpectacles upon his noſe—'tis 
« ſhutting the door of converſation 
« abſolutely in his face—and uſing 
him worſe than a German.“ 


The French officer might as well 
have ſaid it all aloud; and if he had, 
I ſhould in courſe have put the bow 
I made him into French too, and 
told him, © I was ſenſible of his at- 


N 3 & tention, 
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< tention, and return'd him a thou- 
fand thanks for it.” | 


There ig not a ſecret ſo aiding to 
the progreſs” of ſociality, as to get 
maſter of this Hort hand, and be 
quick in rendering the ſeveral turns 
of looks and limbs, with all their 
inflettions and delineations, into plain 
words. For my own part, by long 
habitude, I do it ſo mechanically, 
that when I walk the ſtreets of Lon- 
don, I go tranſlating all the way; 
and have more than once ſtood be- 
kind in the circle, where not three 
words have been ſaid, and have 
brought off twenty different dialogues 
with me, which I could have fairly 
wrote down and ſworn to. 


a 
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IJ was going one evening to Mar- 
tini's concert at Milan, and was juſt 
entering the door of the hall, when 
the Marqueſina di F * * was coming 
out in a ſort of a hurry—fhe was al- 
moſt upon me before I ſaw her; fol 
gave a ſpring to one ſide to let her 
paſs—She had done the ſame, and 
on the ſame ſide to; ſo we ran our 
heads together : ſhe inſtantly got to- 
the other ſide to get out: I was juſt 
as unfortunate as ſhe had been; for 
I had ſprung to that fide, and op- 
poſed her paſſage again—We both 
flew together to the other fide, and 
then back — and ſo on—it was ridi- 
culous; we both bluſh'd intolerably ; 
ſo ] did at laſt the thing I ſhoulg have 

N 4 done 
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done at'firſt—] ſtood ſtock ſtill, and 
the Marqueſina had nv more diſn- 
culty. I had no power to go into 
the room, til} 1 had made her ſo 
much reparation as o wait and fol- 
low her with my eye to the end of 
the paſſage —She look'd back twice, 
and walk'd along it rather ſideways, 
as if ſhe would make room for any 
one coming up ſtairs to paſs her— 
No, faid I—thar's a vile tranſlation: 
the Marqueſina has a right to the 
beſt apology I can make ber; and 
that opening is left for me to do it 
in —ſo I ran and beggd pardon for 
the embarraffment I had given her, 
ſaying it was my intention to have 
made her way. She anſwered, ſne 
. BYE was 
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was guided by the ſame intention to- 
wards me ſo we reciprocally thank d 
each other. She. was at the top of 
the ſtairs; and ſeeing no chicheſbee 
near her, I begg'd to hand her to her 
coach —ſo we went down the ſtairs, 
ſtopping at every third ſtep to talk of 
the concert and the adventure Upon 
my word, Madame, ſaid I, when I had 
handed her in, I made ſix different 
efforts to let you go out—And I made 
fix efforts, replied ſhe, to let you enter 
Il wiſh to heaven you would make 
a ſeventh, ſaid I With all my heart, 
faid ſhe, making room Life is too 
ſhort to be long about the forms of 
it—ſo I inſtantly ſtepp'd in, and ſhe 
carried me home with her—And 
what 


1 

| 

| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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| What became of the concert, St. Ce- 


cilia, who, I ſuppoſe, was at it, knows 


more than I. 


I will only add, that the connec- 
tion which aroſe out of that tranſla- 
tion, gave me more pleaſure than 
any one I had the honour to make in 
Italy. 


1187 
THE DWARE. 


PARIS. 


HAD never heard the remark 
made by any one in my life, ex- 
cept by one; and who that was, will 
probably come out in this chapter 
ſo that being pretty much unprepoſ- 
ſeſſed, there muſt have been grounds 
for what ſtruck me the moment I 
caſt my eyes over the parterre—and 
that was, the unaccountable ſport of 
nature in forming ſuch numbers of 
dwarfs—No doubt, ſhe ſports at cer- 
tain times in almoſt every corner of 
the world; but in Paris, there is no 
| end 
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end to her amuſements—The god- 
deſs ſeems almoſt as merry as ſhe is 


wiſe, 


As I carried my idea out of the 
opera comigue with me, I meafured 
every body 1 ſaw walking in the ſtreets 


by it— Melancholy application! eſpe- 


cially where the ſize was extremely 


little the face extremely dark —the 


eyes quick — the noſe long the teeth 
white the jaw prominent to ſce ſo 
many miſerables, by force of acci- 
dents driven out of their own proper 
claſs into the very verge of another, 
which it gives me pain to write down 
every third man a pigmy !—ſome 
by ricketty heads and hump backs 


others 
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others by bandy legs—a third ſet ar- 
reſted by the hand of Nature in the 
fixth and ſeventh years of their 
growth—2 fourth, in their perfect 
and natural ſtate, like dwarf apple- 
trees; from the firſt rudiments. and 
ſtamina of their exiſtence, never meant 
to grow higher. | 


Latte trayeller might ſay, tis 
owing to undue bandages—a ſplene- 
tic one, to want of air — and an inqui- 
ktive traveller, to fortify the ſyſtem, 
may meaſure the height of their 
houſes—the narrownels of their ſtreets, 
and in how few feet ſquare in the 
ſixth and ſeventh. Rories ſuch num- 


nen | 
together; | 


ee ere en TIC =_ — 
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together; but I remember, Mr. 
Shandy the elder, who accounted for 
nothing like any body elſe, in ſpeak- 
ing one evening of theſe - matters, 
averred, that children, like other ani- 
mals, might be increaſed almoſt to 
any fize, provided they came right 
into the world; but the miſery was, 
the citizens of Paris were ſo coop'd 
up, that they had not actually room 
enough to get them! did not call it 
getting any ching, ſaid he tis get. 
ting nothing —Nay, continued he, 
Tifing in his argument, *tis getting 
worſe than nothing, when all you 
have got, after twenty or - five and 
twenty years of the tendereſt care and 
moſt nutritious aliment beſtowed up- 
n on 
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on it, ſhall not at laſt be as high as 
my leg. Now, Mr. Shandy being 
very ſhort, there could be nothing 
more ſaid upon it. 


As this is not a work of reaſoning, 
leave the ſolution as 1 found it, and 
content myſelf with the truth only of 
the remark, which · is verified in every 
lane and by-lane of Paris. I was 
walking down that which leads from 
the Carouſal to the Palais Royal, and 
obſerving a little boy in ſome diſtreſs 
at the ſide of the gutter, which ran 
down the middle of it, I took, hold 
of his hand, and help'd him over. 
Upon turning up his face to look at 
him after, I perceived he was about 
8. forty— 
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forty—Never mind, ſaid I; fore 
5 me 
when Iam ninety. F | 


I feel ſome little principles within 
me, which incline me to be merciful 
towards this poor blighted part of 
my ſpecies, who have neither fize or 
Krength to get on in the world—I 
cannot bear to ſoe one of them trod 
upon; and had icarce got ſeated be- 
fide my old French officer, ere the 
diſguſt was exerciſed, by ſeeing the 
very thing happen under che Os 
fat in. 


At the end of the orcheſtra, and 


berwixt chat and the firſt ſide- box 
there 
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there is a ſmall eſplanade left, where; 
when the houſe is full, numbers of 
all ranks take ſanctuary. Though 
you ſtand, as in the parterre, you pay 
the ſame price as in the orcheſtra. A 
poor defenceleſs being of this order 
had got thruſt ſome how or other in- 
to this luckleſs place—the night was 
hot, and he was ſurrounded by be- 
ings two feet and a half higher than 
himſelf. The dwarf ſuffered inex- 
preſſibly on all ſides; but the thing 
which incommoded him moſt, was 
x tall corpulent German, near ſeven 
feet high, who ſtood directly betwixt 
him and all poſſibility of his ſeeing 
either the ſtage or the actors. The 
poor dwarf did all he could to get a 

You. I. | O peep 
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peep at what was going forwards; by 
| ſeeking for. ſome little opening bigs 
ewixt the German's arm and his body, 

trying firſt one ſide, then the other; 
but the German ſtcod ſquare in the 
moſt unaccommodating poſture that 
can be imagined—the dwarf might as 
well have been placed at the bottom 
of the deepeſt draw-well in Paris; ſo 
he civilly reach'd up his hand to the 
German's ſleeve, and told him his diſ- 
treſs The German turn'd his head 
back, look'd down upon him as Go- 
liah did upon David—and unfeel- 
ingly reſumed his poſture. 


Il was juſt then taking a pinch of 
ſnuff out of my monk's little horn 
box And how would thy meek and 
7 9 courteous 
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tourteous ſpirit, my dear monk ſo 
demper d to bear and forbear ! ho 
"Fweetly would it have lent an ear to 


'this poor ſoul's complaint ! 10 


The old French officer, ſeeing me 
lift up my eyes with an emotion, as I 
made the apoſtrophe, took the liberty 
to aſk me what was the matter 
told him the ſtory in three words; and 
added, how inhuman it was. 


By this time the' dwarf was driven 
to extremes, and in his firſt tranſ- 
ports, which are generally unreaſon- 
able, had told the German he would 
cut off his long queue with his knife 
The German look'd back coolly, 

O 2 and 
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and told him he was welcome, was - 
could reach it. F. Vd 51 


0 4 2 ne T1 


An injury anne by an infule 
be it to who it will, makes every 


man of ſentiment a party: I could 
have leaped out of the box to have 
redreſſed it.— The old French officer 
did it with much leſs confuſion; for 
leaning a little over, and nodding to 
a centinel, and pointing at the ſame 
time with his finger at the diſtreſs 
the centinel made his way up to it.— 
There was no occaſion to tell the 
grievance the thing told itſelf; ſo 
thruſting back the German inſtantly 
with his muſket—he took the poor 


dwarf by the hand, and placed him 
before 
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hes him — This is noble! ad I. 
clapping my hands together And 
yet you would not permit this, ſaid 
the old officer, in England. 


In England, dear Sir, ſaid I, 
we /it all at our eaſe. 18 
The old French officer would have 
ſet me at unity with myſelf, in caſe 
I had been at variance, — by ſaying it 
was a bon mot—and as a bon mot is 
always worth ſomething at Paris, he 
offered me a pinch of ſnuff. 


* * . 


* 
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erer 
PARIS. 


by was now my -turn to aſk the 
- old French officer « What was 
the matter?” for a cry of © Hauſſez 
"00> les mains, Monſieur. PP Abbe,” re- 
echoed from 3 dozen different parts 
of the parterre, was as unintelligible 
to me, as my apoſtrophe to the monk 
had been to him. | 


He told me, it was ſome poor 
Abbe in one of the upper loges, 
who he ſuppoſed had got planted 
perdu behind a couple of griſſets, in 

| 3; © order 
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order to ſee the opera, and that the 
parterre eſpying him, were inſiſting 
upon his holding up both his hands 
during the repreſentation.— And can 
it be ſuppoſed, ſaid I, that an ec- 
cleſiaſtick would pick the Griſſet's 
pockets? The old French officer 
ſmiled, and whiſpering in my ear, 
open'd a door of knowledge which 
I had no idea of— 


— Good God! faid I, turning pale 
with aſtoniſhment—is it poſſible, that 
a people ſo ſmit with ſentiment ſhould. 
at the ſame time be ſo unclean, and 
ſo unlike N gra 
feerte ! added I. - 


The 


. 

"The French officer told me, it Nas 
an illiberal ſarcaſm at the church, 
which had begun in the theatre about 
the time the Tartuffe was given in it, 
by Moliere— but, like other remains 
of Gothic manners, was declining 
Every nation, continued he, have 
their refinements and groffiertes, in 
which they take the lead, and loſe it 
of one another by turns chat he had 
been in moſt countries, but never in 
one where he found not ſome deli- 
cacies, which others ſeemed to want. 
Le roux, et le CONTRE ſe trouvent en 
tbaquę nation; there is a balance, ſaid 
he, of good and bad every where; 
and nothing but the knowing it is ſo 
can emancipate one half of the world 
Wu from 
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from the prepoſſeſſions which it holds 
agajnſt the other that the advan- 
tage of travel, as it regarded the {7a- 
voir vivre, was by ſeting a great deal 
both of men and manners; it taught 
us mutual toleration; and mutual 
toleration, concluded he, making me 
a bow, taught us mutual love. 


The old French officer delivered 
this with an air of ſuch candour aad 
good ſenſe, as coincided with my firſt 
favourable impreſſions of his charac- 
ter thought I loved the man; but 
fear I miſtook the object twas 
my own way of thinking—the dif- 
ference was, I could not have ex- 
preſſed it half ſo well. 


It 
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It is alike troubleſome to both the 
rider and his beaſt—if the latter goes 
pricking up his ears, and ſtarting all 
the way at every object which he 
never ſaw before — I have as little 
torment of this kind as any ereature 
alive; and yet I honeſtly confeſs, that 
many a thing gave me pain, and that 
I bluſh'd at many a word the firſt 
month—which I found inconſequent 
and perfectly innocent the ſecond. 


Madame de Rambouliet, after an 
acquaintance of about ſix weeks with - 
her, had done me the honour ty take 
me in her coach about two leagues 
. out of town—Of all women, Ma- 
dame de Rambouliet is the moſt cor- 
rect; and I never wiſh to ſee one of 
1 93 more 
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more virtues and purity of heatt—TIn 
our return back, Madame de Ram- 
bouliet deſired me to pull the cord 
I aſked her if ſhe wanted any thing 
Rien que piſſer, ſaid Madame de 
Rambouliet— 


Grieve not, gentle traveller, to let 
Madame de Rambouliet p-ſs on— 
And, ye fair myſtic nymphs! go each 
one pluck your roſe, and ſcatter them 
in your path—for Madame de Ram» 
bouliet did no more—1 handed Ma- 


dame de Rambouliet out of the 


coach; and had I been the prieſt of 
the chaſte CasTALia, I could not 


have ſerved at her fountain with a 
more reſpectful decorum. 
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